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they were saying among 
themselves ‘It can not done’ 


was done.” 
Keller 


Testing the Blind 
for 


Using Profile 


This psychological testing program 
combines quantitative and qualitative 
evaluations the testee. Inquiries 
about the Psychological Profile 
reproduced here, the General Form 
for other disabilities, may sent 

the author the Columbia Lighthouse 
for the Blind, 500 Ninth Street, 
Washington 24, 


ANY TESTING PROGRAM must designed 
meet its ultimate objectives. The Psy- 
chological Profile presented here was de- 
signed aid vocational rehabilitation 
counselors maximally help their blind 
clients fulfilling three testing needs: 
Individual testing information; 
Comparison with norms for the sighted; 
presentation form which the coun- 
selor can clearly understand. 


Individual Testing Information 


Rehabilitation testing should show not 
only what the client scored each 


Mr. Dishart rehabilitation psychologist for 
the Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind, Washing- 
ton, also does psychological evaluations 
for the Departments Vocational Rehabilitation 
the District Columbia and Maryland and 
has done research the advertising field. 
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but also why scored did. Only 
individual testing can this. em- 
ployer can afford use group tests 
screen out the best applicants for job 
because does not really care what hap- 
pens those who are unacceptable. But 
the rehabilitation counselor must max- 
imally help all his clients. little help 
some direction—for example, prosthesis, 
counseling, special training—might en- 
able the low-scoring testee score much 
higher. Or, the high-scoring testee may 
have attained his high level rushing 
intensively that would unduly 
fatigued and unable continue actual 
job the rate speed shown his 
test score. Both over-rating and under-rat- 
ing are weaknesses which group testing 
not apt disclose. The vocational re- 
habilitation counselor cannot efficiently 
help his client using testing tools 
which may have such weaknesses. Further- 
more, the uncertainty such testing inac- 
curacies more dangerous because the 
counselor never knows where they exist; 
may find out the expense his client 
and dissatisfied employer. Therefore, 
rehabilitation testing, quantitative scores 
must supplemented the testee’s quali- 
tative behavior. 

Individual testing can also used 
projective situation which the client 
reveals how sees himself and his en- 
vironment and how thinks the world 
sees him. This approach especially im- 
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portant testing the blind* because they 
cannot validly given most the pro- 
jective techniques which have been stand- 
ardized only for the sighted. blind testee 
cannot validly given, for example, the 
Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Test, 
Figure Drawing, Performance Scale 
the Wechsler WAIS tests, because ap- 
proximately normal vision both eyes 

However, the psychologist psychom- 
etrist administering this battery real 
sense lives with his client for the better 
part day. can observe how the 
client behaves enjoyed and disliked 
tasks, how accepts upset un- 
successful frustrating performances, 
how reacts toward the examiner and 
the testing situation. The blind person 
necessarily demonstrates his orientation 
and travel ability, his adjustment 
unfamiliar environment 
and his ability ask for and accept help 
from other persons. Eating lunch, personal 
grooming, general cooperativeness and 
diligence, and asking for assistance can 
provide valuable information for 
chological evaluation. This 
ment and complement the objective infor- 
mation yielded the tests form more 
complete psychological profile. 


Norms for the Sighted 


The blind person will have compete 
with sighted people for jobs. Therefore 
the rehabilitation counselor should know 
how his blind client’s scores compare with 
the test scores sighted persons seeking 
the same kind employment. For this 
reason, so-called for the blind” are 
more misleading than enlightening since 
they compare the blind client’s perform- 
ances with those other blind people.+ 


“Legally blind,” i.e., 20/200, 20° field, less. 


Unfortunately some inexperenced mis- 
informed testers still attempt administer these 
tests legally blind clients with partial vision. 


However, such test norms can valuable 
help the psychologist who only occasionally has 
blind client better understand how groups 
blind people compare with sighted people. 


The tests included this Psychological 
Profile are general use for evaluating 
the sighted. The blind testee tested and 
scored the same way. However, re- 
ceives special instructions which enable 
him demonstrate his maximal abilities. 
The “special instructions” this battery 
have been standardized the respective 
authors and publishers the individual 
cannot too strongly em- 
phasized that these “special instructions” 
must not arbitrary ones. They should 
sufficiently standardized experts 
(statistically) exclude the likelihood 
their invalidating the results. 

This battery was designed meet cer- 
tain informational needs the vocational 
rehabilitation counselors and their blind 
clients the District Columbia. In- 
cluded are four kinds tests: 

Intelligence (WAIS). qualitative 
and quantitative evaluation. 

Personality (Emotional Factors In- 
ventory). This test electronically timed 
and was taped professional actor. 

Manual Dexterities. The major por- 
tion the battery. These tests evaluate 
various manual abilities under different 
working conditions. 

(School) Achievement. minor por- 
tion the battery. 


The Presentation Form 


The Psychological Profile consists 
seven parts: 

The mental, physical, personal, and 
vocational assets the client. 

The mental, physical, personal, and 
vocational liabilities the client. 

Comparison Chart which graphic- 


*This writer deeply indebted Dr. 
Nathaniel Raskin, formerly the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Dr. Alexander Wes- 
man The Psychological Corporation, Dr. Mary 
Bauman the Research Center, 
Dean William Harris the Harris Institute, Dr. 
Jacob Rothschild the Industrial Home for the 
Blind, and Mr. Arthur Anderson and Recording 
for the Blind Inc. for their invaluable help 
designing this battery, and especially Mr. 
Arthur Johnson and the Columbia Lighthouse for 
the Blind, who made this project possible. 
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ally shows the client’s relative strengths 
and weaknesses his various test scores.* 
There Verbal Scale for the counselor 
without any knowledge testing, Per- 
centile Scale for the counselor with 
minimum testing statistical back- 
ground, and Standard Scale for the 
specially trained counselor psycholog- 
ist. The comparison lines for each test are 
automatically and simultaneously aligned 
for all tests. 

integration and interpretation 
all the information. This section explains 
factors which may enhance inhibit the 
client’s performances well any pos- 
sibilities increase his employability. 

Recommendations. These recommen- 
dations are for consideration the client’s 
counselor and may include anything per- 
tinent rehabilitation. 

Appendix This section contains 
details and technical information well 
the behavior the client during each 
test. 

Appendix This consists book- 
let written for the rehabilitation counselor. 
gives the references, norms, and other 
data for each test. Also provides basic 
information about some the things 
and, especially, not with test 
results. 

the time the Psychological Profile 
form was introduced, this writer held 
orientation conferences with the District 
Columbia’s Vocational Rehabilitation 


Persons using this chart should cautioned 
that any comparison the scores different 
tests must consider the norms each test. 


Service Counselors for the Blind. Their 
cooperation these conferences enabled 
better coordination with the psychologi- 
cal services and clarified many points for 
them which ultimately resulted better 
use the testing information. addition, 
periodic case conferences can enhance 
testing well vocational rehabilitation 
services. 


Illustration 
the Psychological Profile 


The Psychological Profile should not 
merely interpret and explain about the 
client. should also attempt utilize the 
testing information help the client reach 
his maximal employability and successful 
rehabilitation. 

Following the Psychological Profile 
actual case with all identifying fac- 
tors changed removed. case really 
typical. This one typical only the 
sense that one the multitude 
which the vocational rehabilitation 
blind person involves many factors other 
than the loss his vision. 

Robert was tested four areas: intel- 
ligence, emotional factors, manual dexteri- 
ties, and school achievement. These were 
interrelated areas which overlapped, af- 
fected, and sometimes explained each 
other. essential part Robert’s Profile 
were his statements, expressed feelings, 
and other behavior during testing. This 
behavior was part Robert, and there- 
fore, part the testing situation. Blind- 
ness was only one facet the Robert who 
had vocationally rehabilitated. 


Note: The Psychological Profile the following eleven 
pages exact reproduction, reduced size, 
original presentation form supplied the author. 
should noted that sections and which begin 
page six, required additional space provided the 
following page the form; therefore, each those two 
sections continues page seven. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PROFILE 


Disabilities )BUT better glasses could correct 
SEE MEDICAL OPHTHALMOLOGICAL REPORTS. 

Date:_October 1958 Examiner 


Martin Dishart 


Assets: 


Mental: has WAIS Verbal showed very good 
ability learn and follow simple directions, 


Physical: seemed good general health and capable heavy 
work, 


Personal: 


was cooperative and worked diligently spite 
his frequent complaints, 


Vocational: 


laundry worker, 


held such job for six months hospital, 


II. Liabilities: 


Mental: showed great weakness mental arithmetic, conceptual 

and abstract reasoning, vocabulary, and general information, demonstrated very 
low educational achievement level spite 10th grade education; 2nd 
grade spelling, 


Physical: strains his vision when using definitively, 
especially with small parts, 


Personal: His clothes were dirty and was late, 
tests indicate, ahd told about, interpersonal difficulties; with fellow 


employees, tends have attitude, has poor social 

values and also racial which probably facade for his social insecurity, 
Vocational: vocational experiences consist many short jobs 

held from one week six months, apparently had difficulties many them 

with his employer and/or fellow employees, 


COPYRIGHT, MARTIN DISHART CONFIDENTIAL 
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IIe COMPARATIVE CHART OF ALL TESTS ADMINISTERED 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


and Interpretation Test Results: 


Robert achieved WAIS Verbal I.Q. which the "Dull Normal" range, 
His most significant qualitative weakness, although not his lowest score, was shown 
Similarities, Despite considerable effort, lacked the conceptual thinking ability 
necessary find essential likenesses Dog-Lion: "Both have tails and walk 
four legs and have His lowest score was for mental Arithmetic where answered And 


only two correctly and guessed wildly all the rest. His poor responses Information 
and Vocabulary showed poor acquisition general information couldn't name four 
recent presidents and thought the average American woman ft, in, tall), His high- 
est scores were for Comprehension and the rote memory required for Digit Span, His 
tively good capacity for immediate was further demonstrated his ability 
easily learn the directions for the manual dexterity tests and the Emotional Factors 
Inventory, But his relative weakness more complex thinking and concentration was 


shown his ability repeat only digits backward even though did forward, 
spite being his highest quantitative score, his qualitative responses 

hension suggest weak sense social values which are further skewed his tendency 
see them egocentric light; i.e, his social values are filtered their effect 

him, 


Although this client completed the 10th grade, and claimed average grade 
with English and math, could spell further than the 2nd grade 
the Wide Range Test. The validity this score was further verified his completely 
inappropriate wild guesses; e.g, dress "gres", say wall "loan", arm "lozam", 
train "san", order "roce", etc, also responded extremely poorly Vocabulary, 


Information, and Arithmetic the WAIS (his arithmetic level probably 
below the 5th 


Mr, X's main manual dexterity difficulty was over-reliance upon his inadequate 
definitive vision, penalized him most where had work with both hands and 
couldn't see clearly what was doing, Thus scored below the percentile not 
the Minnesota Turning Test because, from the required standing position, the work area 
was too far also scored below the first percentile the Crawford Test because 
couldn't place his screwdriver the slots the tiny screws, both cases 
squinted and greatly strained his vision with resultant the Purdue Tests 
intensively tried rush, But his visual strain and poor workspot orientation 
caused clumsiness, poor bi-manual coordination, and general lack deftness, the sh: 
Minnesota Displacing Test did better because the single hand task allowed him turn 
his body sideways better utilize his left eye, His best scores, the "Average" 
range, were for the Pennsylvania Bi-Manual where the objects were large enough for him 
see and the work area was distance within his focus, Thus, far his vision 
concerned, his work task should not too tiny too far away, 
addition, the client rather clumsy, fumbling, erratic worker who lacks 
smoothness and works spurts, had poor fair tip finger dexterity and fair 
good bi-manual except with tiny objects where everything was poor, 
Check continued attached sheet 
Recommendations: 
Follow ophthalmological recommendation for glasses improve the vision his left 
eye from 20/200 20/100, This would probably also improve his dexterity 
and reduce eyestrain, 
Consider him for the laundry job wants "more than anything else", 
would probably become bored with routine dexterity assembly work, 


such work would worst with tiny parts distant workspace, would prefer 
heavy work, 


Check continued attached sheet 
CONFIDENTIAL 
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Robert 
(Cont'd) 


became easily fatigued tasks which caused visual difficulties and complained 
showed very poor ability supplement his vision with his hands, 
However Mr, was very good learning and following directions all the tests, 
spite his complaints worked cooperatively and 


recommended that the recommendation Mr, ophthalmological 
report, dated 6/8/58, prescribes glasses which will improve his 
vision from 20/200 20/100, His present glasses were given him two years ago 
penal institution, says they're useless and doesn't wear them, This examiner 
believes Mr, manual dexterity abilities might considerably improved with 
better glasses, Also they might reduce the strain and fatigue factors which 
doubtedly contributed his dissatisfaction with the tasks, There are thus two 
approaches reducing his workspot orientation handicap: correct glasses and 
instructions the use his fingers and tactual perception supplement his vision, 


Emotional Factors Inventory shows "high" Validation for his weaknesses 
"Depression", "Paranoid Tendencies", and "Social Competency", The interview 
situation starkly revealed the same tendencies, Specifically: was generally 
depressed and pessimistic regarding his employment possibilities because colored 
man always has trouble", believed lost his last job (after one week) because 
the racial prejudice his White employer, Yet, his account clearly showed 
that lost his job because his fellow Negro employees resented his 
shoulder" attitude and interpersonal behavior, After told about several other 
jobs (all held for only short periods) apparently realized the pattern, then 
said that the thing that really bothered him his last job was the way his fellow 
employees said "Yes Sir" the White boss, said that that was why would have 
nothing with them, because don't take nothing from nobody", Thus did 
lose his last job because racial prejudice his own, However this just 
reflection, from more basic feelings insecurity, regarding his role within 
His two years penal institution for adolescents may have contributed 
this social insecurity which turn precipitates poor interpersonal 
ships, But probably had its origin much before that time (i.e, during childhood), 
was reflected also the WAIS Comprehension subtest, 


The client came minutes late, dirty unkempt clothes but was not unclean 
himself, His first job choice work laundry, held such job for six 
months, his longest, and wants the same kind work "more than anything else", His 
second choice stock boy truck helper, also said might like 
finish high school adult classes, said completed the 10th grade 
trade school, view his achievement test score, recommended that his 
counselor secure transcript his high school record, 


(Cont'd) 


employability problem may his interpersonal behavior, especially with 
fellow employees, may tend have attitude and poor 
social values, could probably benefit greatly from counseling (i.e, individual 
group) therapeutic level, 
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APPENDIX Each Test and Client's Behavior During Each Test 


Raw Scores and Scaled Scores 


Robert) 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
Raw Score Scaled Score Score) 


Significant Behavior Client During Although not his lowest score, the 


"Both have tails walk legs have hair," His lowest score was for mente 

Arithmetic where guessed wildly all his failures, His poor responses 

Information and Vocabulary showed poor acquisition general information; 

couldn't name the presidents thought the average American woman 
had mostly +1's generally guessed his failures Vocabulary, 

best scores were for Digit Span and Comprehension, scored Forward 


the former, His qualitative responses Comprehension suggested weak sense 
social values and tendency for such values rather egocentric, 
Factors Inventory 
Scale Raw Score 


Paranoid Tendencies 
e Feel: ngs of Inadequacy ° 


Depression 


Behavior Client During Test: learned the directions quickly 
and easily, 
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Test 
Comprehension 
Digit Span 
client's most significant qualitative was the conceptual thinking 
required for Similarities, Considerable effort couldn't locate desirable 
essential likenesses; e.g. "Both have skins 
ard 
Blindness 


Minnesota Rate Manipulation 


Time Seconds 
Practice Trials 


Significant Behavior Client During Test: turned whole body sideways 
better use left worked spurts, erratically, and over-rushed with re- 
sultant clumsiness fumbling, Poor tip finger dexterity, fair gross 
Some trouble with use vision definitively fitting blocks exactly into holes, 
Turning: Excellent learning directions, Good bi-manual coordination, Main 


trouble was his over-reliance upon his inadequate definitive vision fitting blocks 
into holes, 


Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Worksample 


Time Seconds Standard Percentile 
Score 


Significant Behavior Client During Test: Some definitive vision diffi 

when threading bolts, Fair tip finger dexterity bi-manual coordination, Good 
workspace orientation, worked diligently and intensely but became bored with the 
task the 2nd trial, seemed helped his ability bring his eyes closer 


the work area which could not the Minnesota because the standing 
position), 


Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test 


Significant Behavior Client During Test: difficulty because 
over-reliance inadequate definitive vision with resultant visual strain, undue 
fatigue, exasperation with self, frequently complained about the difficulty 
the task how much disliked it, Very poor tip finger dexterity use 
tool. The work area are tiny for him, Poor coordination 


his fingers help him improve his very poor workspot orientation, 
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Robert) 
Time Score Percentile Score 


Robert) 


Purdue Pegboard Test 


Raw Scores 
Trial Trial Percentile Score 


Sub-Test 


col 
under 
Au’ 
Significant Behavior Client During Test: Strained his vision Pul 
squinting find the holes definitively, Clumsy with the tiny pieces but rushed 
intensively, Both: Poor bi-manual coordination, Assembly: very sloppy, clumsy, 
worker; fumbled scattered the pieces, showed great visual strain squinting 
didn't like this task either and complained, But learned followed the 
directions very well, time did use his tactual perception help his 
workspot orientation, 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
16. 
Spelling Sub-Test 
Raw Score: Spelling Grade: 2,0 
s 
Significant Behavior Client During Test: Completely inappropriate and 
wild guesses; Dress "gres", say "saer", wall "loan", arm 
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APPENDIX Explanation the Psychological Purposes, Dynamics, 


and Norms for Each Test. 


The following supplementary information was designed for the vocational 
rehabilitation was not meant substitute for the more specific 
and technical test manuals which may obtained from the respective test 
publishers indicated. You are invited visit, telephone, write the 
psychologist the Columbia Lighthouse discuss any matters related testing, 
counseling, the individual client. 


WECHSLER ADULT INTELLIGENCE SCALE (WAIS), VERBAL 


Author: David Wechsler 
Publisher: Psychological Corp., New York, N.Y. 


Adaptation for the Blind: Martin Dishart using the general procedures developed 
Mary Bauman and Samuel Hayes for use with the W-B Form 


compares his ability perform certain standardized tasks requiring 


with the ability the group upon which was standardized perform the same 
tasks. 


any general population can assumed that: 


would achieve 130 and above and classified “Very Superior" 

119 Normal" 
109 

"Dull Normal" 


100.0 (Total Population) 


Three additional factors are especially important: 


are more indicative and meaningful when they are near either 
extreme than when they are near 


are more useful eliminative indicators than suggestive 
indicators. For example, person whose I.Q. below certain minimum level 
can reasonably expected poorly fail college professional 
school. However, I.Q., matter how high, can assure success school. 
Factors personality, interests, motivation, special cetera, also 
contribute individual's chance for 


like any test score, only one many possible clues 
indicators individual's potential. can wonderfully useful clue 
indicator. But person, especially handicapped person, should have his. 
potential judged only how performed particular test particular day. 


addition specific test scores, the client's psychological profile 
includes information based the qualitative and quantitative relationships 
his test performances. However, like test scores, the psychological profile 
only one many tools used appropriately the counselor, 


Norms: 


Only the Verbal Scale was used because legally blind person can not 


tested the Performance Scale according the conditions under which was 
standardized. 


The WAIS used preference the W-B Form because its better 
standardization which was national and included Negroes proportionate the 


1950 Census. (The older W-B form was standardized largely White persons 
New York State.) 


“Age-Scaled Scores" compare the individual's performance each test with 
the performances people the same age group. 
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EMOTIONAL FACTORS INVENTORY 


Author: Mary Bauman 
Publisher: Personnel Research Center, Philadelphia, 


Adaptation for the Blind: Recorded Recording for the Blind, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., under the supervision Martin Dishart following the general procedure 
used Mary Bauman. 


Diagnostic Categories 


1. Sensitivity: 


This scale was designed indicate general neurotic tendencies, such as: 
general emotional instability, tendency worry, fearful, easily upset, 
brood over troubles, cry easily, become excited easily, etc. 


2. Somatic Symptoms: 


This scale concerns health difficulties often associated with nervous 
tension and regarded possibly psychic origin degree severity. Items 
include fatigue without apparent cause, headaches, allergies, the pounding heart, 
stomach upsets, nightmares, etc. However, important recognize that 
some instances the items may represent organic difficulties not psychic origin. 


3. Social Competency and Interest in Social Contacts: 


This scale attempts reveal the individual's attitudes social situations, 
and his willingness seek social contacts opposed withdrawing from groups. 
indicates his self-confidence facing other people, his ease talking with 
them, and willingness play leading part the group. 


4. Paranoid Tendencies: 


This category seeks uncover attitudes suspicion and distrust toward 
others and their frequently accompanying attitudes self-magnification, the notion 
that the individual persecuted, has been unfairly his unwarrantable 
questioning other people's sincerity honesty. 


5. Feelings of Inadequacy: 


This category was designed disclose feelings inferiority, inability 
meet competition, especially related physical handicap. Items show the 
individual's feeling inability solve his own problems, his feeling that 
not good capable those around him, and distrust his own 
These feelings may related physical handicap although not necessarily 


6. Depression: 


This scale measure morale, the client's hopefulness for his 
future, his belief that something good can still happen him opposed low 
morale, hopelessness and the feeling that life scarcely worth living. 


7. Attitudes Toward Blindness: 


This scale was designed disclose the client's feelings about blindness 
general, about himself blind person, and about the way which feels 
his family and community should react Items include problems arising 
from blindness, such running into things, asking help strangers find his 
way, asking the advice seeing persons about his dress, preference for the 
company blind persons, and general acceptance the daily problems 


8. Validation: 


Validity items were included measure the individual's understanding 
the inventory content and his frankness responding it. 


Norms: 


This the only test printed the profile chart which does not use the 
regular norms for sighted persons. The nature and purpose this test required 
that standardized blind persons. Therefore, the norms used are based 
the performances 200 male and female adults with vision ranging from total 
blindness through 20/200. (Prepared January, 1954 the Personnel Research 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa., under the direction Mary Bauman. 


(Note: New norms are available, 
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MINNESOTA RATE MANIPULATION TEST 


Publisher: Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Adaptation for the Blind: John Roberts and Mary Bauman 


The Minnesota Rate Manipulation test speed gross finger, hand, 
and arm movements. psychologists have found functional involvements which 
include gross body movements, intelligence, spatial orientation, and perseverance. 
Personality factors may revealed through impatience and the sacrifice accuracy 
for speed. Clients with stable personalities will tend perform consistently and 
improve gradually with each trial until maximum level reached. 


The sub-test measures the speed one-hand manipulation and 


The "Turning" sub-test measures speedy and smooth coordination gross 
finger and hand movements of both hands. 


Norms: 


The distribution scores these motor skills tests for the general blind 
population similar to, but significantly lower (roughly one Standard Deviation) 
than that for the general sighted population. since the distribution for 
the employed blind practically the same that for the general sighted 
population, the scores this report are based norms for sighted persons (i.e. 
since our blind clients are being considered for competitive employment), 


PENNSYLVANIA BI-MANUAL WORKSAMPLE 


Author: John Roberts 
Publisher: Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, 
Adaptation for the Blind: John Roberts and Mary Bauman 


The Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Worksample was developed standard job task 
predict manual dexterity related manipulative tasks where speed factor. 
There are two sub-tests and one pre-test. 


a.) Pre-test (Subject assembles bolts and nuts and throws them 
box.) This test given determine low score “Assembly" due poor 
speed coordination poor orientation the workspace. (i.e. difference 
more than two minutes and forty-four seconds between this and the Assembly sub-test 
indicates problem space orientation. 


b.) Assembly Test This sub-test combines finger dexterity both hands, 
gross movements both arms, work space orientation, bi-manual coordination, and 
some degree the individual's ability use both hands cooperation. 


c.) Disassembly Test This sub-test, when compared with Assembly Test 
scores, can used qualitatively reveal individuals who have considerable 
native speed but who experience difficulty coordinating their two hands 
order execute the precise movements required the Assembly Test; their scores 
will higher the less precise Disassembly Test. 


Norms: 


The distribution scores these motor skills tests for the general blind 
population similar to, but significantly lower (roughly one Standard Deviation) 
than that for the general sighted population. However, since the distribution for 
the employed blind practically the same that for the general sighted 
population, the scores this report are based norms for sighted persons (i.e. 
since our blind clients are being considered for competitive employment). The 
norms used, from the test manual, are based “unselected" sampling 3979 
males and females whose ages range from 
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CRAWFORD SMALL PARTS DEXTERITY TEST (Part II.) 


Authors: 


John and Dorothea Crawford 
Publisher: Psychological Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Adaptation for the Blind: Mary Bauman 


The subject starts small screws threaded holes metal plate and screws 
them down with screwdriver. 


This test was designed indicate dexterity handling parts with 
tool small work space. Performance this test may expected related 
success jobs such wiring intricate devices, radio tube manufacture, 
engraving and etching, and the assembly and adjustment meters, clocks, watches, 
office machines, and other instruments. This test"; that is, the 
subject completes the entire task and his score the time required. 


Norms: 


The norms used are those presented the publisher for sighted people. They 
are based standardization 546 “unselected" male applicants Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey guidance centers and 601 female applicants, between the ages 
and years, for assembly jobs clock factory. 


PURDUE PEGBOARD TESTS 


Publisher: Science Research Associates, Chicago, 


Adaptation for the Blind: Additional (not specified) time examine and become 
familiar with the test materials. 


The Purdue Pegboard test manipulative dexterity designed assist 
the selection employees for industrial jobs requiring manipulative dexterity, 
such assembly, packing, operation certain machines, and other routine manual 
jobs exacting nature. provides separate measurements the right hand, 
left hand, and both hands together, and measures dexterity for two types activity: 
one involving gross movements hand, fingers, and arms, and the other involving 


primarily what might called "tip the finger" dexterity needed small 
assembly work. 


Norms: 


The best two trials, after one practice trial, are scored norms for 
sighted industrial applicants and/or veterans and college students indicated for 
each client. The standardization group included 3304 men and 4530 women. (One trial 
norms were used because of their better standardization than those for three trials.) 


WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST (Spelling Test) 
Author and Publisher: 


Joseph Jastak 


The client asked spell increasingly difficult words which hears 


used The words are designed indicate his (school) spelling 


Norms: 


The norms used are those for sighted persons. The test was standardized 
4052 students. Its correlation with the New Stanford Diction Test +.93 
(140 cases the 7th and 8th grade). 
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Incidence and Effects 
Retrolental Fibroplasia 


BERTHOLD LOWENFELD, Ph.D. 


RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA caused spec- 
tacular and catastrophic increase the 
number blind children which has been 
the topic many reports and particularly 
article reporting its incidence 
the state New York the New Outlook 
for the Blind.* The present article will 
not only report the number pre- 
school children blind 
fibroplasia and other causes who were 
served Southern California the Field 
Services for Preschool Children the 
California School for the Blind, but will 
also show other data which will demon- 
strate important change the dis- 
tribution children with useful vision 
and with useful vision residential 
school, which largely effect retro- 
lental fibroplasia. 

The state California has manda- 
tory requirement report blindness simi- 
lar the law which requires this the 
state New York and elsewhere. There- 
fore, data blindness must derived 
from records otherwise available. The fig- 
ures presented Table are based 
review the records all children 
Southern California who received the serv- 
ices the field staff the California 
School for the Blind, from 1950 the 


Dr. Lowenfeld superintendent the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind, Berkeley. 


Yankauer, Alfred, M.D., Jacobziner, Harold, 
M.D., Schneider, David M., Ph.D., “The Rise and 
Fall Retrolental Fibroplasia New York 
State.” New Outlook for the Blind, May 1956. 
pp. 165-70. 
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present time (September 1958). Under 
this program, five visiting teachers were 
located Southern California, three 
Los Angeles, and one each Santa Bar- 
bara and San Diego, “to assist and in- 
struct the parents (of preschool blind 
child) the early care and training 
said child, train the child play, and 
everything which will assure the 
child’s physical, mental and social adjust- 
ment its environment.” (Section 20975 
the Education Code the State 
fornia.) Since certain that not all 
parents preschool blind children were 
aware these services, the figures re- 
ported cannot considered complete. 
However, there question that they 
include large majority all preschool 
blind children this area, and they are 
certainly sufficient demonstrate sig- 
nificant trends. The area covered extends 
roughly south Fresno. 

Only children with severe visual dif- 
ficulties are included, but the early age 
which most children were referred, 
visual acuity tests appeared possible 
any way significant. 

Table gives the number preschool 
blind children served Southern Cali- 
fornia with the birth years from 1946 
the present. Retrolental fibroplasia and 
other causes blindness are separately 
enumerated. The figures for 1957 and 
1958 are incomplete because more blind 
children born these years will still come 
the attention the services. Also, the 
figures for 1947 and prior are less com- 
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plete than those reported afterward be- 
cause the preschool services were estab- 
lished 1950 and took some time 
before they became widely Thus, 
children born 1947 before may have 
reached nursery kindergarten age be- 
fore their parents became aware the 
preschool services. 

The figures Table show that the 
peak years birth children who de- 
veloped retrolental fibroplasia were 1951 
through 1953, with 1949, 1950, and 1954 
also showing considerable incidence, 
about one-half that reported for 1952 
and 1953. The causal relationship between 
oxygen therapy and retrolental fibroplasia, 
though suspected the early was 
quite conclusively established the end 
1953. From then on, individual physi- 
cians, hospitals, and State Departments 
Public Health recommended definite 
precautions the use oxygen with pre- 
maturely born babies.* The figures 


See, for instance, Statement Oxygen Ad- 
ministration With Reference 
Fibroplasia, Advisory Committee Retrolental 
Fibroplasia, the California State Department 
Public Health, June 1955. 


TABLE 


RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA AND OTHER CAUSES OF BLINDNESS IN 632 CHILDREN 


Table show steady and rapid decrease 
retrolental fibroplasia from 1954 on. 
Thus, man-created disease, first recog- 
nized and named the late Dr. 
Terry Boston 1942, was ultimately 
conquered the research efforts medi- 
cal specialists after more than ten years 
ravage. 

The figures for other causes blind- 
ness show fairly steady level consistent 
with variations which are expected 
statistics covering such small population 
segments. 

The Table shows that the total 632 
children served, 418 (66 per cent) were 
blind because retrolental fibroplasia 
and 214 (34 per cent) registered other 
causes blindness. only the years from 
1951 through 1953 are considered, 
per cent all blind children born these 
years are retrolental fibroplasia cases. 

Since children enter school about six 
years age, the peak years school 
influx due retrolental fibroplasia are 
1957 through 1959. The year 1960 will 
most likely have added because some 
delayed admissions will boost the still 
considerable number blind children 


SERVED IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DURING 1950-1958 By THE FIELD SERVICE 
FOR PRESCHOOL BLIND CHILDREN 


Year of 
Birth 


Fibroplasia 


1958 

1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 


Prior to 1946 


Retrolental 


Other 
Causes 


Total 


110 
107 


TOTALS 


418 (66%) 214 (34%) 632 (100%) 
1951-1953 232 (77%) (23%) 300 (100%) 
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born 1954. This means, far Cali- 
fornia concerned, that schools and 
classes for blind children should already 
have absorbed about half the 1951-1953 
retrolental fibroplasia inflation 
have absorbed most 1960. 
course, once these children are admitted 
school, most them will remain part 
the school population for twelve years 
least. 

Table shows how this influx blind 
children affects the population the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind Septem- 
ber 1958. reports grade grade the 
number children whose visual defect 
caused retrolental fibroplasia and 
those whose blindness due other 
causes. Retrolental fibroplasia the cause 
blindness out 151 pupils, that 
is, per cent. The largest concentration 
found the grades from kindergarten 
these grades, retrolental fibroplasia the 
cause the visual handicap for out 
children, which amounts per 
cent two-thirds. the remaining 
grades (from fourth grade up), only 
per cent are retrolental 


dren while the blindness per cent 
was due other causes. 

Table III shows the distribution 
useful vision and useful vision among the 
151 pupils the California School for the 
Blind September The largest 
number children with useful vision 
again concentrated the grades from 
kindergarten through third. this group, 
out children have useful vis- 
ion, which amounts per cent. the 
total school population, 92, per 
cent, have useful vision. take out 
the young children and consider only 
those from fourth grade up, useful 
vision and useful vision cases are almost 
equally divided. 

Table shows the changes the dis- 
tribution vision among pupils the 
California School for the Blind, giving 
data for the school years 1952-53, 1955- 
56, and September 1958. can seen 


For the purpose this report, blind children 
with useful vision are those who have 
vision all, only light perception light 
projection. Blind children with useful vision are 
all those whose vision better than light pro- 
jection and including 20/200 Snellen 
measurement the better eye with correcting 
glasses. 


TABLE 


RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA AND OTHER CAUSES OF VISUAL DEFECTS IN 151 PUPILS 
OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND (SEPTEMBER 1958) 


Grade Retrolental Other Total 
Fibroplasia Causes 

Kindergarten 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Special 
Deaf-Blind 
(40%) (60%) 151 
Kindergarten—Third Grade (67%) (33%) 
Fourth Grade and (22%) (78%) 


the five deaf-blind children have this multiple handicap 
because rubella the mother during first months pregnancy. 
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TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF VISION AMONG 151 PUPILS OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND (SEPTEMBER 1958) 


Useful 


Useful 
Vision 


Total 
Vision 


Low First anc 
High First 195 
Fourth 6 4 10 po] 
Fifth 7 + 11 hac 
Deaf-Blind oo 5 5 in 
TOTALS 92 (61%) 59 (39%) 151 vis 
Fourth Grade and Up 43 (49%) 45 (51%) 88 vi 
on 
TABLE 
0 
DISTRIBUTION VISION AMONG PUPILS THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND, 1952-53, 1955-56, 1958 
Useful Useful Total 
1952-53 
All Pupils (39%) (61%) 160 
Kindergarten—Third Grade P 23 (38%) 38 (62%) 61 a 
1955-56 
All Pupils 69 (44%) 88 (56%) 157 t 
Kindergarten—Third Grade 30 (52%) 28 (48%) 58 s 
Fourth Grade and Up 39 (39% 60 (61%) 99 I 
September 1958 
All Pupils 92 (61%) 59 (39%) 151 I 
Kindergarten—Third Grade (78%) (22%) 


that while 1952-53 only per cent 
all pupils had useful vision, 1955- 
the percentage increased per 
cent, and 1958 per cent. This 
very marked change which becomes even 
more pronounced the children from 
kindergarten through third grade are 
compared far their vision con- 


cerned. 1952-53 the distribution 
vision among the younger children the 
school was the same that for the total 
school population, which means that 
per cent (23 out children) had 
useful vision. 1955-56 the percentage 
children with useful vision from 
kindergarten through third 
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creased per cent (30 children out 
58), and September 1958, out 
children, that is, per cent all 
young children, had useful vision. This 
changes completely the composition the 
school enrollment far useful vision 


and useful vision are concerned. 


1952-53, when retrolental fibroplasia was 


almost non-existent among the school-age 


population, about out children 
had useful vision and had useful 
vision. 1958, this was reversed for the 
total school population since out 


have useful vision and only have 
useful vision. Among the young children, 


vision, while 1958 their number 
doubled and out have useful 
vision. 

This change has many ramifications, 
one which already becoming ap- 


parent the staff the California School 
for the Blind. past years, teachers and 
houseparents had many children with suf- 


ficient vision learn whatever they could 
visually observe. They also could count 


the help other children guiding their 


young blind fellow pupils. the present, 
the staff has give much more individual 
attention the great majority young 
children, getting about well 
teaching them competence the daily 
tasks living and many the school 
subjects. Many schools for the blind have 
had definite pupil-teacher 
houseparent ratio which determines the 
number teachers and houseparents al- 
located either the Departments Edu- 
cation and Finance other fiscal bod- 
ies. These ratios were determined years 
when about out young children 
had useful vision. the current school 
year, the California School for the Blind 
least, only out young children 
have any useful vision, and this may call 
for review the staff ratios presently 
effect. 

comparison patterns demonstrated 
Table and Table III will lead the 
conclusion that the increase the number 
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retrolental fibroplasia children also 
responsible for the increase the number 
children with useful vision. The ex- 
tent this increase may, however, 
greater the residential school than 
the public school facilities because more 
children with useful vision may 
referred the California School for the 
Blind than are enrolled the public 
schools. 

The Prevention Blindness Project 
the California State Department Pub- 
lic Health, whom express thanks 
for its cooperation, has conducted sur- 
vey all visually handicapped children 
California which being prepared for 
publication. The data this comprehen- 
sive survey also show that there far 
greater percentage totally blind chil- 
dren among the retrolental fibroplasia 
group than among children whose blind- 
ness due other causes. Although the 
statistics the study the Prevention 
Blindness Project are not directly com- 
parable with those reported here—they use 
different age groupings and different clas- 
sifications visual acuity—they indicate 
beyond doubt that there are proportion- 
ately more children with useful vision 
enrolled the California School for the 
Blind than the comparable age groups 
public-school facilities. fact, the data 
show that the public-school facilities for 
blind children have only about half the 
percentage children with useful vis- 
ion which was found the California 
School for the Blind. this connection 
one must keep mind that 1958 about 
three times many blind children were 
enrolled California public-school facili- 
ties the state residential school. 
Therefore, there considerable 
numbers children with useful vision 
public-school facilities. 

The data and conclusions presented 
this report are descriptive only condi- 
tions observed the state California. 
would interesting know whether 
similar observations can reported for 
other states. 


THE want establish the fact 
that not have pat answer for the 
question which has been assigned me, 
but have some ideas about which 
would like explore with you. The prin- 
ciple integration, well the heated 
argument engenders, worthy analy- 
sis. wise try arrive some 
rationale lest continued dissension cause 
disintegration our ranks. 

Acute anxiety concerning integration 
seems revolve around grave fear 
arbitrary inclusion the blind facili- 
ties which other disabled persons par- 
ticipate. response this idea hear 
the frantic cry, “The blind will lost!” 
the other hand find those who sup- 
port the belief that every useful resource 
the community may have offer should 
pressed into service for the blind citi- 
zen. Thus well equipped, will 
position assume with complete confi- 
dence his rightful place world patterns. 
will, you like, acceptably inte- 
grated. The results the latter point 
view show healthy flow the blind popu- 
lation entering schools, colleges, camps, 
shops, jobs and other facilities, prepared 
rub agreeable, competitive shoulders 
world sight. 

Let state once the point view 
intend pursue. believe that each and 
every one agrees the principle 
integration, and shall try prove 


Miss Townsend, director the Survey and 
Homework Department National Industries 
for the Blind, New York City, presented this 
paper the inter-branch conference the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind Read- 
ing October 1958. 


Trend Toward Integration 


and what means 


ROBERTA TOWNSEND 


you that not only preach but practice 
well. making this clear the begin- 
ning our discussion giving you 
ample time decide whether you are 
accord with not. hope you will be. 

Before get too far think would 
help take the time for searching 
look the word “integration” that 
may acquaint ourselves with its actual 
meaning. will then better posi- 
tion fully understand what are talk- 
ing about. 

noun, “integration” the act 
making whole entire. Psychologi- 
cally, interpreted the act process 
internal unification. Sociologically, 
the unification the increasingly di- 
verse and multiple elements society. 
equation among finite variables. Finite, 
know, means fixed having definite 
limits. Equation the equalization act 
process making equal. 

There does not seem anything 
frightening, damaging, unclear that 
which makes whole, unifies, makes 
equal. seems, does not, tie very 
well with our presumption equal op- 
portunity for the blind man and his place 
the unification diverse society. 

offer further help ourselves let 
back bit—back June 1948, when 
the Universal Declaration Human 
Rights was adopted the General As- 
sembly the United Nations. Let con- 
sider what this document stands for and 
how what stands for must, and should, 
color our acceptance the new and re- 
jection the old methodologies. will, 
sure, aid probing the problem. 
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Study reveals that all the ancient 
religious and ethical systems recognized 
the rights and obligations community 
living. Growth and development demo- 
cratic society has moved steadily toward 
recognition the rights and freedom 
man. The significance the Declaration 
Human Rights that rights defined 
therein became for the first time inter- 
national responsibility, vested the world 
community whole, applied spe- 
cifically the rights the individual man 
not citizen given country state 
but human being. 

are the midst world change— 
rapid, far-reaching and fundamental; 
change wherein the sociological definition 
integration, already noted (the unifica- 
tion the increasingly diverse and mul- 
tiple elements society), properly 
acute concern those who are in- 
volved rehabilitation—in our particular 
case, rehabilitation the blind. Rehabili- 
tation modern science, the inherent 
philosophy which focused upon the 
needs the whole person. necessity, 
therefore, absorbed with and upholds 
the rights and freedoms those indi- 
viduals who seek adjust themselves 
within difierent and difficult set cir- 
cumstances: circumstances imposed 
the onset severe disabilities. 

are dedicated serve the individual 
who happens blind. Our acknowl- 
edged objective aid him the as- 
sumption his rightful place his home 
and his community help him achieve 
full and normal life can 
accordance with his individual capabil- 
ities. protest immense confidence 
his skills and demand his right use them 
competitive employment. Thus, ad- 
vocate and promote the right the blind 
man equality acceptance; op- 
portunity; participation the world 
whole. exact respect for him 
person, citizen. Now the question 
poses itself: Where does the value 
equality, unity, wholeness—integration, 
you please—begin, and where may such 
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value end? would appear that have 
confounded ourselves dilemma 
believe integration, doesn’t it? 

Let look from another angle. 
judge harmful for the blind, 
for whom shall say good and for 
whom shall authoritatively say 
bad? Shall seek out those valiant souls 
who have from the onset blindness 
moved with the world large? Who, 
thanks their own efforts under- 
standing family, are already well inte- 
grated into society? our duty hunt 
them down and force them retrace their 
steps, insisting, has been put, that 
they must “learn blind” and that 
this can done only within the special- 
ized agency setting? the other hand, 
must rear wall about those less in- 
dependent citizens who cannot, for rea- 
sons beyond their own control, strike out 
for themselves? Must create world 
within world which insist they 
shall live? Are assuming that these 
less able ones are permanently incapable 
developing independence? 

Who shall measure the hazy perimeter 
the agency umbrella? Who shall deter- 
mine each case the duration and scope 
the services crowded beneath it? wish 
offer these alternatives the blind 
man, and makes his choice, doubt 
very much that his disability will neces- 
sarily the deciding factor. will, 
believe, select the situation which 
feels may move with the greatest con- 
fidence. may choose world wholly 
blind and remain under the comfortable 
shade the agency umbrella. the con- 
trary may reject with abhorrence 
with blindness other than his 
own. may emphatically choose the 
world around him, willing and anxious 
meet the problems, known and unknown, 
which will beset him his intent. There 
is, course, third choice. This would 
the use the specialized agency serv- 
ices such areas and for such lengths 
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time the individual requirements and 
wishes the blind person may dictate. 

There are and will continue indi- 
viduals our society, blind otherwise, 
who through fault their own find 
themselves requiring assistance. may 
medical, may financial, may 
social vocational. Perhaps the need 
for understanding ear into which 
anxieties, real imaginary, may 
poured; listening ear which will retain 
what heard confidence. Some cannot 
cope with these intricate spheres human 
need without help some sort. Recogni- 
tion this fact has created the growth 
and development our great health and 
welfare programs today. 

professional workers whose task 
establish specialized services for the 
blind, what our first responsibility? Our 
first responsibility, and, truth, our only 
responsibility, make sure that the 
entire gamut modern rehabilitative 
benefits are made available the blind 
individuals who turn for aid. This 
the only yardstick which may 
judged, and such simple one. 


Three Factors Determine 
Value Services 


The value services offered 
the blind person, whether they occur 
situation specifically designed for him, 
provision for persons suffering from 
other disabilities, within facility open 
the community whole, rests upon 
the straightforward answer three ele- 
mentary questions: How sound the serv- 
ice have offer? Does the blind man 
want it? Can use it? 

The challenge not really ques- 
tion integration lack integration. 
obvious that have believed and 
practiced the principles integration 
from the very beginning. Far more im- 
portant and immediate than weighing the 
meaning word the need for 
determine how may strengthen and 
revitalize our programs. How, for example, 
can provide more varied and more use- 


ful services our citizens who happen 
blind? From coast coast find 
stultifying repetitive quality program- 
ming unwinding from agency agency 
serving the blind. New agencies spring 
only pattern themselves upon the old. 
thought direction given en- 
vironmental factors terms differing 
cultures, problems, needs. Why should this 
be? Must this way? 

not possible for structure pro- 
grams through which the blind man may 
find himself the utterly new, stimu- 
lating and happy position being able 
select from number opportunities 
that which best suits his interests, needs 
and capabilities? Some will protest that 
may choose unwisely. This also should 
his privilege! He, too, only human. 

With what glib confidence talk 
equality and fair opportunity for our 
blind clients. But what does have 
choose from the present formal agency 
setting? the choice wide? Can say 
with freedom: want this”; want 
that,” and “You will come Have 
allowed ourselves drift unwittingly into 
the underwriting thinly veiled dicta- 
torship the rehabilitation our blind 
man? 

hope are coming some agree- 
ment that the point departure from 
integration does seem absurdly paradox- 
ical. Certainly the ultimate objective 
the workshop prepare the blind man 
for placement the normal labor market. 
other than one specifically for the blind, 
then why prepare him for job indus- 
try, for school, for college, for place 
the community? those who embrace 
this theory may put one question: 
what point and under exactly what cir- 
cumstances does the blind man become 
There need, course, for medi- 
cal specialization deal with the disabil- 
ity blindness and its prevention. There 
are undoubtedly marked differences be- 
tween the techniques 
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crutches and wheel chair, between the 
study braille and lip reading. But, 
services are professionally sound and ade- 
quate for the blind man’s use, how ar- 
bitrary must determining where 
such services may secured? For exam- 
ple, small state where financial sup- 
port well professional personnel may 
inadequate, would not better 
pool what resources are available, assur- 
ing the blind well other handicapped 
persons the best possible services, rather 


dilute the quality aid through 
arbitrary specialization? 


have pointed out the fact that 
are the midst of, and part of, world 
change. dare not allow the smoke 
screen pointless discussions becloud 
the more important issues which must 
recognized and dealt with. There are some 
questions which might try answer: 

Can say without fear contra- 
diction that agencies for the blind meet 
fully the needs the blind whom they 


serve? 


Will admit that, with all that re- 
habilitation has offer, proportionately 
small number the total blind population 
are receiving adequate services? 

have the intellectual honesty 
admit that, without the slightest taint 
integration upon which place the blame, 
many blind persons are “lost” the maze 
badly run organizations? 

the fear integration based upon 
lack faith the blind man’s ability 
threat the status and/or the life 
certain programs? 

have the courage launch 
clinical studies agencies—not just those 
know and like—to determine the 
soundness their programming? 

agency leadership fear putting the 
test? 

During the recent Institute the Role 
the Workshop Rehabilitation held 
Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania, some 
frank and thoughtful individual evalua- 
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tions came from those who attended. 
number them represented agencies serv- 
ing the blind. believe they have bear- 
ing upon the point are trying reach 
today. would like cite three: 


Traditional practices and provincial think- 
ing staff members constituted barrier 
improved professional services, coordination and 
the integration services within agency. 
The general inadequacy present personnel 
both number and qualifications factor likely 
militate against critical look existing 
programs. 

Internal problems also loomed large. was 
believed many that full utilization com- 
munity resources and inter-disciplinary team 
approach are outside the concepts local work- 
shop directors and boards. Shocking administra- 
tive complacency the matter the reshaping 
policy appeared formidable problem 
many who attended. 

paragraph quoted from the report 
director state agency for the blind typical 
the sentiment expressed. “Unquestionably the 
Institute brought home who are bounded 
work for the blind the fact that other dis- 
ability groups have similar needs and there 
point which forces should joined bet- 
ter serve the community united basis rather 
than individual basis.” 


The message feel that should like 
leave with you this: the word integra- 
tion—and think cannot quarrel with 
its meaning; defined, the very blue- 
print upon which sound services are de- 
signed—if the word disturbs you, not 
use it. much greater consequence 
the consolidation our efforts change 
the old order things: the correction 
poor leadership, lack leadership, vested 
interests, emotional exploitation and other 
pervasive plagues the past. 

Though may seem irrelevant think 
may help drag another and familiar 
example cross-fire argumentation evoked 
the confusing vocabulary our field. 
refer the phrase “the blind.” What 
wrong with “the would say 
nothing other than mawkish flavor which 
ourselves have distilled through the 
years maudlin pity and emotional ex- 
ploitation the blind individual. may 
help reflect upon the fact that the 
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tender and compassionate word “charity” 
has through constant perversion suffered 
the same fate. Integration, which 
our work are virtually dedicated, seems 
destined misuse and misunderstanding 
suffer similar disparagement. 

solution, must have one, the 
problem phrase “the blind” might the 
simple adjustment parts speech. Let 
the noun assume the role the adjective 
and may say “the person who blind.” 
better yet, “the person who happens 
blind,” for there nothing predes- 
tined the suffering disability. 

many times. are honest will say 
the blind succeed spite us—not be- 
cause us. Let stop haggling over 
evasive terminology and get our heads 
together. have job do—the meas- 
blind man well. 

summary let say that serve the 


Group the American Association 
Workers for the Blind, composed exec- 
utives and professional personnel na- 
tional agencies, has for several years taken 
the initiative calling attention the 
need for standards and principles 


This article was originally prepared Mr. 
Werntz report the meeting Group 
(executive heads national agencies for the 
blind and professional staff members) the 
convention Philadelphia last summer, 
from the thorough notes the group’s secretary, 
Roberta Townsend. Mr. Werntz executive 
vice-president The Seeing Eye, Inc., and 
chairman Group 


PRINCIPLES ACCREDITATION 


blind man well must strive diligently 
and without prejudice make available 
each and every service which may 
use him. Let our judgment where and 
how services may secured rest solely 
upon the benefits the individual derives 
from them. Thus create accurate 


ards. Subsequently important contribu- 
tions have been made under the direction 
Alexander Handel the American 
Foundation for the Blind, who served 


dev 

yardstick upon which can depend. sent 
editorial Life magazine states 
that the complexities our ard, 
economic world today demand harder and 
more intelligent work, the pursuit ex- 
cellence. “Excellence,” the editorial points 
out, lonely virtue and that one rea- 
son for its increasing rarity.” the risk 
lonely isolation let aim for excel- 
lence performance from which will 
not deviate. The test success shall 
integration the blind men who seek our 
help into world their own choosing: 
world where according their own de- eff 
sires and capabilities they may achieve 
contented participating citizenship. 

the 

GEORGE WERNTZ, Jr. 

evaluating and improving services for 
blind people. 
The current interest this subject 
began about five years ago. The AAWB, 
its 1953 convention, adopted resolu- 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, which requested the American 
Foundation for the Blind assist pre- 
paring manual principles and stand- 
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project coordinator, and Dr. Margaret 
Plunkett the Bureau Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D.C., the completion 
the first nationwide survey personnel 
standards and practices service for the 
blind. Concurrently the AAWB has been 
developing code ethics which repre- 
sents momentous step forward the 
road improved principles and stand- 
ards. 

the 1958 convention the AAWB, 
Group continued study and explore 
the general subject accreditation. 
McNeil, executive director the Health 
and Welfare Council Philadelphia, pre- 
sented interesting paper the back- 
ground and variations accreditation 
the social welfare field. 

From his own extensive career social 
work, Mr. McNeil traced some the 
efforts his field “to bring itself 
its own bootstraps.” stated that the 
Group programs the past six years 
were tangible evidence that workers for 
the blind recognized the necessity all 
groups that aspire professional status 
develop, maintain and continuously 
improve their standards. never- 
ending process, but observed that stand- 
ards should milestones, never mill- 
stones. Standards can have, warned, 
levelling well elevating effect. 

Efforts develop standards social 
work, said, not back much be- 
yond the turn the century. One the 
first these was the establishment 
six-weeks training course 1898 the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 
forerunner the New York School 
Social Work. National organizations, too, 
early began play important role, and 
standards agency membership these 
national groups related agency pro- 
gram, personnel and financial policies. 
Mr. McNeil emphasized particular the 


fund-raising standards, and re- 


ferred the responsibility such organi- 
zations the National Information 
Bureau, Better Business Bureaus and 
Chambers Commerce. quoted Emer- 
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son Andrews the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, who has estimated that 
000,000 contributed philanthropy 
1954, $162,000,000 may have been wasted 
dishonest, incompetent borderline 
agencies. The regulation fund-raising 
activities, motivated they are nega- 
tive considerations and often implemented 
state registration and local licensing, 
may result only minimum standards. 


Accreditation Based 
Study Agency 


Mr. McNeil stressed the role the 
Councils Social Agencies and their 
leadership joint planning efforts. Ad- 
mission Chest United Fund drive 
often preceded close examination 
agency’s service, its quality, the degree 
need for it, avoidance duplication 
and the effectiveness its stewardship 
and administration. 

Studies individual related agencies 
are not uncommon activity councils 
social agencies. When recommenda- 
tions growing out such studies are 
adopted Mr. McNeil believed form 
approval accreditation resulted. Na- 
tional agencies often express their leader- 
ship through similar studies and contrib- 
uted the improvement standards. 
Even tax exemption for agency 
form accreditation. 

The speaker next discussed the continu- 
ing effort improve education social 
workers, and association social work 
schools was formed 1919. Standards 
admission the group constituted ac- 
crediting, although formal accrediting 
procedures were not begun until 1932. 
this same period, the American associa- 
tions medical and psychiatric social 
workers began accrediting program 
their particular specialties. 1951, the 
medical and psychiatric workers, the 
group workers and the schools social 
work joined their accrediting forces under 
one banner—the American Association 
Schools Social Work. One organization 
thus became responsible for standards 
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social work education and approval 
specializations the total field. re- 
cently, the Council Social Work Edu- 
cation representing schools, agencies 
and the profession—carries the major 
accrediting program and affiliated with 
the National Commission Accrediting. 

Mr. McNeil spoke next the practical 
accreditation individuals through gradu- 
ate professional education and supervised 
field work. Membership 
associations calls for meeting certain ad- 
mission standards, which may very likely 
affect the efforts the membership com- 
mittees seek increased numbers 
qualitative rather than quantitative 
basis. 1949, seven different professional 
associations existed, but 1955, these 
were all combined the National Associ- 
ation Social Workers. 

concluding his paper, Mr. McNeil 
underscored the need for recruitment into 
the profession more and more intelli- 
gent, understanding, warm 
organized people. made clear that 
human service, regardless the quality 
the setting, formal codes, restrictions, 
etc., will better than the people admin- 
istering it. 


Dr. Cratsley Discusses 
Details Accrediting Process 


Another speaker was Dr. Edward 
Cratsley, vice-president Swarthmore 
College and member the Commission 
Institutions Higher Learning the 
Middle States Association. While Mr. 
paper dealt with the subject 
broader terms applied his field, Dr. 
Cratsley gave clear insight into the spe- 
cific details the accrediting processes 
employed his field and the importance 
self-regulatory and voluntary accredita- 

The Middle States Association Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools represents 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, the District Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone, 
and was organized 1921. was par- 


ticularly significant learn that six other 
regional associations blanket the nation 
and thus break down the tremendous as- 
signment accrediting the various edu- 
cational institutions the country. There 
have been many refinements the pro- 
gram the forty-seven years since the 
Middle States group began, and now there 
committee all the regional associa- 
tions that provides interchange ideas 
and procedures and national commis- 
sion accrediting that aids exchange 
information and development basic 
philosophy accreditation. 

The regional associations deal with the 
total status college university, al- 
though there are other accrediting bodies 
that concern themselves with specific de- 
partments, such the Association Med- 
ical Schools, the Association Engineer- 
ing Schools, the American Chemical 
Society, and others. 

Dr. Cratsley listed the various groups 
that profit from accreditation our col- 
leges; the general public itself has avail- 
able report the stewardship and 
means evaluating it. There protection 
professional competency. The students 
and the alumni (who could likened 
the blind people served agencies our 
own field) also have check the qual- 
ity the courses they are studying and 
the setting which they are have been 
studied. The institution itself has op- 
portunity for careful self-evaluation, the 
results which will reviewed not only 
that institution and the groups directly 
concerned with it, but also objective 
group from the regional accrediting com- 
mission. 


Functions the Commission 


The regional commission responsible 
for developing body concepts and 
the documents necessary implement the 
process. There executive secretary 
who helps draft these materials, but 
they are revised and formalized the 
commission working concert. These 
documents would, gathered, com- 
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parable the manuals principles and 
standards seek our own field. They 
deal with: 

Characteristics 
higher education. 

The objectives and purpose; the 
philosophy education. 

The departmental and administrative 
organization and the methods which 
objectives and purposes are 
also with the qualifications the faculty 
and other personnel. 

The physical resources and tangible 
evidence plant adequate realization 
aims and objectives. 

The program and curriculum. 

Evaluation appropriate evidence 
that aims have been achieved. 

Qualitative concepts good educa- 
tional practices are must. effort 
made evaluate the adequacy the 
college’s endowment fund, for example, 
the number buildings; rather, how 
well this college doing with what has? 
The accrediting process must flexible, 
for even minimum standards have pre- 
ventive value. Dr. Cratsley made abun- 
dantly clear that the process must 
democratic one and must avoid stand- 
ardization. There desire put all 
colleges exactly the same mold, but the 
various philosophies education (what 
college faculty believes) must re- 
flected its total program (what col- 
lege faculty does). 

Briefly, the regional association receives 
into membership only those institutions 
that have voluntarily been accredited. The 
process begins with the completion de- 
tailed questionnaires, results which can 
become voluminous documents. essen- 
tial that these dealt with “team 
effort” the college. These documents 
are then studied team evaluators, 
who will eventually visit the college for 
period three four days (longer 
the case very large university) in- 
spect, examine and talk directly with the 
people responsible for the statement 
aims and the fulfillment thereof. The 


excellence 
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evaluators are volunteer experts from sis- 
ter institutions, committee team 
peers. They must impartial and objec- 
tive, and all information obtained 
treated confidentially. The evaluators will 
later prepare report which presented 
the institution well the regional 
commission. From the institution’s stand- 
point, this report for guidance future 
planning and check all current con- 
cepts and practices. From the commis- 
sion’s standpoint, the report basis for 
first accreditation renewal 
creditation. Action may 
while certain practices are, 
“cleaned up”; the commission may, 
the basis the report, flatly refuse ac- 
creditation and membership the re- 
gional group then and there. Re-accredita- 
tion, normally, sought every ten years. 

Dr. Cratsley pointed out continuing 
problems determining and maintaining 
valid criteria without standardization; 
maintaining and using corps evalua- 
tors with consistency, keeping them well 
educated the aims the process, etc. 
They must also alert new conditions 
allow for growth and develop- 
ment. Evaluators, learned, are nomi- 
nated member colleges from their re- 
spective faculties and list acceptable 
evaluators the responsibility the com- 
mission. 

questions from the floor, Dr. Crats- 
ley answered that each member college 
pays annual dues help support the com- 
mission’s work; out-of-pocket expenses 
involved bringing evaluating team 
the college are met the college itself. 
per diem expense paid the evalu- 
ators, but they are housed and fed 
the college. average cost college 
might $1,500, but larger institution, 
involving larger teams and longer periods 
visitation has gone $7,000 more. 
Accreditation not end itself, but 
means end, has legal status, 
and simply method which educa- 
tional institutions verify their philosophies 
and evaluate their practices the end 
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that better educational job performed. 
was obvious that Dr. Cratsley’s thought- 
provoking talk gave excellent view 
long one, but one that may prove worthy 
our endeavor travel it. 


Foundation Program Reviewed 


The final speaker the morning was 
Alexander Handel, director the Di- 
vision Community Services, American 
Foundation for the Blind, whom the 
chairman called for extemporaneous 
report the status his assignment 
the Foundation with relation principles 
and standards. announced that the 
Bureau Labor Statistics study (results 
which are available from the 
Government Printing Office) clearly re- 
vealed too great variation types 


history the award established 
the late Major Migel honor 
high achievement service the blind. 


The life and work Major Migel were 
depicted these pages last month. 


1937, the late Major Migel, chair- 
man the board trustees the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, initiated 
the awarding medal each year for 
outstanding service the blind. his 


Dr. Potts, formerly consultant education 
and secretary the scholarship committee 
the American Foundation for the Blind, wrote 
this history the Migel Medal just before his 
retirement December 1958. 


The Migel Medal 


services, terminology and practices ever 


permit single manual principles for 
and standards practical value for and 
agencies serving blind people. Accord. 
ingly, the effort has now been reorganized 
and redirected the Foundation and 
hoped that series documents will 
eventually published. Already edit 
pleted, addition the BLS personnel 
study, the Survey Library Service 
for the Blind. process, are documents 
relating principles and standards vo- 
cational services, social casework, social Nat 
group work and recreation and home and 
teaching. Miss Kathern Gruber, assistant cial 
director the Foundation, for 
charged with major responsibility for con- 
tinuing the work principles and stand- cha 
ards, Hr. Handel devotes increasingly 
more time community surveys. 
cha 
por 
Blir 
blir 
ind 
Uni 
exe 
Uni 
POTTS ins 
the 
own words, this medal intended “to and 
honor those who have earnestly striven 
aid the blind the United States and 
throughout the world, grateful recog- 
nition services rendered, and order 
further encourage friendly interest and 
active participation labors promote ber 
the welfare the sightless.” The award, Mil 
which became known the ger 
Migel Medal, has been the the 
following persons: unt 
ger 
1937: HONORABLE WILLIAM NELSON 
CROMWELL, founder and president the 
American Braille Press for War and 
Civilian Blind, which later became the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, vel 
and trustee the American Foundation 
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for the Blind. Mr. Cromwell was honored 
for having given generously time 
and funds aid the rehabilitation 
war-blinded persons and blind civilians 
both France and this country. 


editor the Matilda Ziegler Magazine 
for the Blind, printed braille, New York 
Point and Moon type, from its founding 
1907 until 1946. was also Amer- 
trustee the Moon Society the 
National Institute for the Blind, London, 
and was instrumental developing spe- 
cial watches for the blind and effecting 
for blind persons free mail delivery free 
magazines, theater performances without 
charge, and discounts typewriters. 


1939: Latimer. Mr. 
Latimer, executive secretary the Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Blind, was 
chairman the committee which incor- 
porated the American Foundation for the 
Blind. was best known workers with 
blind people throughout the world for his 
indefatigable labors member the 
Uniform Type Committee, and later 
executive secretary the Commission 
Uniform Type for the Blind. was also 
instrumental organizing and directing 
the Associated Blind Men Maryland 
and the Maryland Association Work- 
ers for the Blind, and was president the 
American Association Workers for the 
Blind for two terms, member the 
board corporators the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Blind, and mem- 
ber the board directors the John 
Milton Society. was acting director- 
general the American Foundation for 
the Blind from its incorporation 1921 
until the end 1922, when director- 
general was appointed, thereafter 
served trustee until his death 1944. 


her outstanding achievements de- 
veloping the Braille Hand-Transcribing 
Service the American Red Cross, which 
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provided urgently needed literature for 
blind readers. For twenty years she was 
acting director braille for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and for dozen years 
was also head the Service for the Blind 
the Library Congress. She was in- 
strumental founding the lowa Home 
for Sightless Women, and was member 
the American Braille Commission. 


1941: Eva for twenty-eight 
years executive secretary the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind. When the Distin- 
guished Service Certificate the Cleve- 
land Community Fund was awarded her 
the citation read part: pioneer 
promoting the interests the blind 
Cleveland, she has actively sponsored 
every phase the development note- 
worthy program for their welfare her 
broad sympathies all fields social 
service mark life devotion human- 
ity.” 


1942: award made. 


1943: Louis superin- 
tendent the braille printing department 
the Illinois School for the Blind. 
was honored for his “outstanding achieve- 
ments the development and unification 
braille music notation, his splendid 
work American editor the Musical 
Review for the Blind, his devoted efforts 
attain uniform braille type for the 
English-speaking world, and his many 
scholarly and interesting contributions 
professional literature the blind.” 


1944: and FLORENCE TRADER, 
recognition their lifelong devotion 
the well-being blind people. Their 
accomplishments had included the estab- 
lishment the Cincinnati Library Society 
for the Blind, the Clovernook Home for 
the Blind, the Clovernook Printing House 
for the Blind, and the braille classes the 
public schools Cincinnati. the same 
year, additional award was presented 
the Ford Motor Company the “em- 
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ployer using the greatest number blind 


workers.” 


1945: Curtis, former super- 
visor classes for the blind the Chi- 
cago public schools. regard him Dr. 
Robert Irwin wrote, “It was Mr. 
Curtis that all day-school work 
turned for guidance how establish 
and operate day-school class for the 
blind. was who worked out many 
the problems connected with having the 
blind children attend the classes side 
side with the seeing, and his personal at- 
tention individual pupils over period 
some thirty-five years spelled the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
great many cases.” 


1946: Lucy librarian 
for the blind, the New York Public 
Library from 1905 until 1941. Miss Gold- 
thwaite was pioneer library work for 
blind persons, founder and long-time edi- 
tor the Braille Book Review and former 
editor the Outlook for the Blind. She 
was her field recognized authority 
national and international standing. She 
was for years member the board 
managers the New York State Commis- 
sion for the Blind; she served for several 
terms the chairman the Committee 
Work with the Blind the American 
Library Association; and she was 
American director the Moon Society. 
She was delegate the World Confer- 
ence Work for the Blind New York 
City 1931. 


1947: SALMON, executive di- 
rector the Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Sal- 
mon has been the Industrial Home since 
1917, almost ever since was graduated 
from Perkins. “He past president 
the AAWB, vice-president National In- 
dustries for the Blind, trustee the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind; 
and has been president the Greater 
New York Council Agencies for the 


Blind and the New York State 
tion Workers for the Blind. 
been chairman joint legislative 
mittees all sorts and has been 


the passage both national and 
legislation richly affecting the welfare off first 
blind people.” tion 
stow 

director the National Braille Press. 
social worker for the Massachusetts Wor 
vision the Blind since 1908, Mr. for 


best known blind people all over the 
world the man who founded the only 


braille newspaper printed the Westem 
Hemisphere, The Weekly News. dire 
has held many positions 
serving treasurer the Howe Bene§ rece 
ficiary Fund Perkins Institution. Ord 
was for ten years, 1931 1941, alm: 
AAWB committees, such the 
Memorial Fund Trustees and the 
Memorial Awards Committee.” fron 
years had been executive secretary 
Connecticut Board Education trus 
Blind. His life work had been build 
from very small beginning the state 
the best-run and most responsible 
cies the country. For 
and trust among workers for the 
For ten years was secretary 
American Foundation for the Blind 
member its scholarship dire 
since the early days that 
and was secretary the Eastern Com] The 
years. Inte 
tion 
1950: Grace Harper, mer 
for many years the efficient 
the New York State Commission 
the Blind. Her pioneer efforts 130 
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the blind were Boston, where from 
1911 1914 she engaged the indus- 
trial placement the crippled, deaf and 
blind. director medical social work 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, she 
first became concerned with the preven- 
tion blindness. Among the honors be- 
stowed upon her have been decorations 
the French and Serbian governments 
for her service their wounded during 
World War and the Leslie Dana Medal 
for outstanding achievement the preven- 
tion blindness. 


1951: BAKER, managing 
director the Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind since 1920. was 
blinded during the First World War and 
received the Croix Guerre 
Order the British Empire. 1940 his 
alma mater, Queens University, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree Doctor 
Laws recognition his services 
the soldier and civilian blind Canada. 
Colonel Baker was president the AAWB 
from 1939 until 1941 and has been active 
many committees relating the blind 
the United States well Canada. 
has been member the board 
trustees the American Foundation for 
the Blind for many years. 


Double Award Inaugurated 


1952, the idea honoring lay 
worker well professional person, 
was done 1944, was adopted. “The 
second award designed means 
recognizing people who are not directly 
employed serve the blind, but who 
contribute laymen significant assistance 
directly indirectly toward the solution 
the problems caused blindness.” 
The person selected that year was THOMAS 
Watson, chairman the board 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, for his work promoting employ- 
ment the handicapped. 1952, IBM 
employed 746 handicapped individuals, 
including twenty-five totally blind and 
130 with other visual handicaps. 1945 
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the company started classes teach blind 
persons the use electric typewriters 
their New York offices; 1952 thirty- 
four blind typists had been trained. Mr. 
Watson’s personal interest finding ways 
assist the handicapped led him have 
IBM engineers devote great deal time 
the development several devices for 
the benefit disabled people. Two 
these products are specifically for the 
blind. 

The other medal recipient that year was 
Rocers, who had been active 
every phase the work the New 
York Association for the Blind for the 
past forty-six years. She founded their 
braille The 
Gleams, and edited for many years. The 
Music School was also her creation and 
she was instrumental securing the gifts 
The Hardy Memorial Home for Blind 
Children, now River Lighthouse Vacation 
Home, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York, 
and Camp Lighthouse, Waretown, New 
Jersey. later years, she served liaison 
between the board and the 
staff the Association. She was also 
custodian The Lighthouse archives. 


sional worker) and CLARK. 
Mr. Raverat headed the American Braille 
Press Paris since its beginning 1918 
and had been European director the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind 
since its reorganization. For his services 
behalf blind persons was dec- 
orated France, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Amman and Belgium. 
Dr. Clark had been actively interested 
work for the blind for nearly fifty years. 
During World War spearheaded the 
volunteer movement for hand-transcribing 
books into braille for blinded soldiers and 
civilians, until this activity was taken over 
the American Red Cross. was 
trustee the American Foundation for 
the Blind from 1938 1952 and di- 
rector the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind from 1946 until 1952. 
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1954: Grace HAMMAN (professional 
worker) and Dr. Harry Best. Mrs. 
Hamman was director the Bureau 
Sight Conservation and Work with the 
Blind, Hawaii, ever since its inception 
1935. Dr. Best, professor sociology 
the University Kentucky, the 
author Blindness and the Blind the 
United States, the most exhaustive account 
the history and status work for the 
blind the United States the time 
its publication. 


1955: Mary Dranca (pro- 
fessional worker) and 
Mrs. Campbell, last member en- 
gaged work for the blind the most 
famous family the profession, held 
many positions work with blind peo- 
ple—co-editor the Outlook for the 
Blind, superintendent the Ohio School 
for the Blind, executive director the 
Pennsylvania State Council for the Blind, 
the Missouri State Commission for the 
Blind and the Department for the Blind 
the Brooklyn Bureau Charities. Lat- 
terly she had been executive secretary 
The Seeing Eye and finally archivist 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 
Mrs. Strong was president the Min- 
neapolis Society for the Blind for thirty- 
two years. was due largely her efforts 
that this organization progressed rap- 
idly and extensively. 


and GENERAL Maas, 
Mrs. Breckinridge was cited for her work 
organizer and executive director the 
Eye Bank for Sight Restoration and for 
her part founding the Wilmer Institute 
Johns Hopkins University. General 
Maas, who blind, chairman the 
President’s Committee Employment 
the Physically Handicapped and mem- 
ber the board directors the 
Blinded Veterans Association. 


sional worker) and 


rehabilitation for the blind the 
ment Health, Education and 
was previously director guidance 
training and placement for the blind 
the state Oregon. Father Carroll 
director the Catholic Guild for the 
Blind, Boston, and chaplain the 
Blinded Veterans Association, has 
been tireless and very effective worker 
for blind persons. 


sional worker) and Henry 
Miss Hooper, braille and large-type edi- 
tor the American Printing House for 
the Blind, has devoted her life work 
for the blind, starting the American 
Foundation for the Blind following her 
graduation from college. Mr. Conover, 
president the board the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, has been largely 
responsible for strengthening Executive 
Director Peter Salmon’s hands during 
the tremendous growth recent years 
the Industrial Home for the Blind. 


Fitting Memorial 


Major Migel was very much interested 
this testimonial project ever since 
was initiated more than twenty years ago. 
The continuation this recognition 
devoted service the which 
held most dear fitting memorial 
him. 


Nomination Deadline 


March the deadline for nom- 
inations for the Shotwell Memorial 
Award. Anyone having any sugges- 
tions should send them immediately 


American Association Workers 
for the Blind, 838 Investment Build- 
ing, 1511 Street, W., Washing- 
date’s qualifications should 
cluded the nomination letter. 
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NELSON COON 


JANUARY 28, there planned com- 
memorate, the 100th anniversary his 
death, man whose historical writings 
made him, the judgment Samuel 
Eliot Morison, the best historian that 
America has produced. That man Wil- 
liam Hickling Prescott, and should 
interest readers the New Outlook 
for the double reason that was obliged 
pursue his work from college days under 
extreme visual handicap, and addi- 
tion, was one the small group 
men who organized the board which re- 
sulted, 1829, the founding the 
Perkins School for the Blind. 

The entire disciplined life this man 
most engrossing story which im- 
possible more than suggest these 
paragraphs. was born 1796 into 
situation that was alike prosperous (his 
father was successful 
lectual (his father had been teacher, 
keen Latinist and was graduate Har- 
vard), and historically minded (his grand- 


This article continues Mr. Coon’s series 
sketches notable blind persons the past. 
The author librarian the Perkins School for 

Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts, home 
the famed blindiana library. 
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HICKLING 
PRESCOTT 


1796-1858 


father led the colonial troops Bunker 
Hill). His schooling was intense and con- 
cluded Harvard where, dining 
room festivity, lost the sight his left 
eye carelessly thrown crust bread. 
Two years later his right eye became af- 
fected and remained little use through- 
out his life. 

the age twenty-eight, after several 
years foreign travel and hunting around 
for mode occupation suitable his 
interests, decided tackle historical 
writing, but was ten years before the 
publication his first work—Ferninand 
and Isabella. This was well received 
that 1839, was embarked the 
work which was truly make him famous, 
The Conquest Mexico. Now, his remark- 
came into play, and his care securing 
and using original source material was 
great that his histories have stood the 
test all later research and form the 
source and base all modern writings 
his subjects. have done this historical 
writing Mexico (and later his The 
History Peru) without having visited 
either country, but yet have earned the 
respect the populations both lands 
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even within his own time, would 
triumph for any writer. 

But every word wrote was recorded 
writing board—the Noctograph, de- 
vised England for use the blind. His 
secretary, describing his method says, 
had fully prepared his chapter 
his mind, began dash off with 
rapidity the use his writing case. 
did not see his paper when wrote, 
sometimes wrote twice over the same 
lines, which did not have tendency 
render them more legible.” One can ima- 
gine the troubles his secretary. 

And his life proceeded, with one 
intense period work following another, 
until his death the age sixty-two 
1858. Great acclaim came him during 
his lifetime. His works had been trans- 
lated into five languages before his death 
and are still being so. His great accuracy, 
well his readable style, everywhere 
acknowledged. 

His part the founding Perkins 
School was only one the manifestations 
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his understanding the needs the 
community. made frequent mention 
his blindness but never with bitterness, 
was friend Francis Parkman, also 
visually handicapped, and corresponded 
with Augustin-Thierry, the blind 
French historian. Just few days before 
his death, talking dear friend who 


was also blind, the Reverend William 
burn, said, have nothing complain 
of, nor have you; Providence has 
larly taken care both, and com. able 
pensation, keeps the balance even.” 
William Hickling Prescott was, then, the 
man his time who fitted perfectly into 
the intellectual atmosphere Boston, but 
who, because the vitality his 
ings, lives today his histories. 

found have copies his History 
Mexico both braille (1933) and 
recorded form (1950). Sighted readers 
will find various editions his works 
any good book store library. Unive 
Schoo 
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Rehabilitation Traineeships 


LIMITED NUMBER rehabilitation 
traineeships, under authority the 1954 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, are avail- 
able students accredited schools 
social work, for the purpose increasing 
the supply qualified social workers 
the vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
hospital clinic programs rehabilita- 
tion, rehabilitation centers, sheltered 
workshops, and other agencies insti- 
tutional programs concerned with rehabil- 
itation the physically and mentally hand- 

Any person interested securing 
traineeship must apply one the fol- 
lowing schools social work: 


University California 
School Social Welfare 


California Los Angeles 
School Social Welfare 


University Southern 
Graduate School Social Work 


University Denver 
School Social Work 


Howard University 
Graduate School Social Work 


Florida State University 
School Social Welfare 


Atlanta University 
School Social Work 


University Chicago 
School Social Service Administration 


University 
School Social Work 


State University Iowa 
School Social Work 


Tulane University 
School Social Work 
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Louisiana State University 
School Social Welfare 


Boston College 
School Social Work 


Boston University 


School Social Work 


Simmons College 


School Social Work 


Smith College 
School for Social Work 


Michigan State University 
Department Social Work 


University Michigan 
School Social Work 


University Minnesota 


School Social Work 


University Missouri 
School Social Work 


Washington University 
George Warren Brown School Social Work 


New York School Social Work 


New York University 
Graduate School Public Administration and 
Social Service 


Western Reserve University 
School Applied Social Sciences 


Bryn Mawr College 
Graduate Department Social Work and Social 
Research 


University Pittsburgh 
School Social Work 


University Tennessee 
School Social Work 


University Utah 
School Social Work 


University Washington 
School Social Work 


West Virginia University 
Department Social Work 
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for the Blind, Win- 
netka, Illinois, has been accredited the 
National Home-Study Council, Washing- 
ton, C., which has set quality standards 
for home-study schools since 1926. Ac- 
creditation was granted after intensive 
examination the Council’s Accrediting 
Commission, composed home-study and 
subject specialists. The examination in- 
cluded all-day visit the Hadley School 
four representatives the Accrediting 
Commission. 

Only schools which offer education- 
ally sound and up-to-date curriculum, 
possess competent faculty, maintain con- 
structive, helpful relationships with their 
students, and are financially responsible 
are accredited the National Home- 
Study Council. 

The Hadley School has offered cur- 
riculum home-study courses for the 
blind since 1922. All textbooks and in- 
structions are braille, recorded, and 
all courses are offered without charge. 
The present student enrollment over 
1300—in every state the United States 
and over forty other countries. The cur- 
riculum span from fifth grade college. 
special arrangement with the Univer- 
sity Chicago, selected college courses 
from the curriculum the University’s 
Home-Study Department are offered 
braille through the Hadley School. 

The Hadley School for the Blind will 
listed the new Home-Study Blue 
Book, the official index approved home- 
study schools, published the National 
Home-Study Council. The Hadley School, 
housed new brick and concrete build- 
ing 700 Elm Street, Winnetka, 


Hadley School Accredited 


invites visitors come and see its 
facilities, which include three-level braille 


library and modern 
where textbooks are read volunteers ated 
and recorded magnetic tape. The school the 
has faculty twenty, whom five 
blind. The Hadley School the only cont 
study school for the blind. All courses and 
services are free. unp 
ship 

just 
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Learning-Aptitude Test Fou 

Developed 

TWO-YEAR research grant $12,382 for ord 
developing learning-aptitude test for the 
blind has been made the American play 
lege Education. 
The test being devised Professor bra 
pletely tactual. does not involve ability 
read braille but results would indicate tha 
aptitude for braille reading, Professor wil 
Newland said. lect 
The grant will cover expenses two can 
research assistants, stenographic anc 
ance, and travel. Data 540 blind the 
dren the Midwest has already been cok pos 
lected Professor Newland under 
grant from the University Illinois 
search Board. Under the new grant will 
collect similar material the East, West, 
and South. wit 
THE NEW OUTLOOK 


Newsweek Magazine Recorded 


THE NEW RECORDED edition Newsweek 
magazine making its initial appearance 
with the January issue. 

The inauguration this service, oper- 
ated the American Printing House for 
the Blind cooperation with Newsweek 
magazine, marks the first time that the 
contents news magazine have been 
recorded for blind readers. Through 
unprecedented high-speed recording and 
shipping operation, blind persons will now 
able hear recordings each issue 
just two days after the magazine avail- 
able the newsstands. Advance copies 
Newsweek will rushed each Monday 
morning the American Printing House. 
Four professional readers will immediately 
record tape the entire editorial content. 
will then proofread, and re-recorded 
acetate produce set master rec- 
ords. 

Each issue will consist four long- 
playing, unbreakable twelve-inch records, 
eight sides. The records will 
shipped each Thursday blind individ- 
uals and schools and circulating li- 
braries. 

Finis Davis, superintendent the 
American Printing House, commented 
that, “The Newsweek Talking Magazine 
will fill one the great voids the intel- 
lectual lives thousands blind Ameri- 
cans. sure that friends the blind 
and persons familiar with the problems 
the blind will realize both the scope and 
possibilities the new project, and 
equally sure that they will welcome the 
opportunity contribute the Newsweek 
Talking Magazine Fund for the Blind.” 

Production cost the sets records, 
with mailing cases, $3.50 for one week 
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and $182 for full year. contribution 
$182 permits the donor designate the 
individual receive the Newsweek Talk- 
ing Magazine for fifty-two weeks his 
personal property. Contributions $100 
more permit the designation in- 
dividual receive the Talking Magazine 
for his own use each week before sending 
circulating library for the blind. 
Contributions $91 provide the records 
for twenty-six weeks; $45.50 for thirteen 
weeks; $35 for ten weeks and $17.50 for 
five weeks. 


Guild Institute 


Proceedings Available 


the Third Annual Institute the New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind, held 
February 21, 1958, are now available 
request. large volume contains complete 
proceedings the Institute’s four panels: 
“Working With the Family the Aged 
Client”; Approaches the Problem 
the Visually Handicapped Child”; 
“Diagnosis and Evaluation Vocational 
Rehabilitation”; and “Group Work 
Integrated Setting.” smaller volume con- 
tains only the third and fourth panels. 
Either volume can obtained writing 
the Public Relations Department, New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind, 1880 
Broadway, New York 23, 
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FOUR KIND 


Yes, they were four kind. would 
happier say that they are, rather 
than that they were. Migel 
Kleber Powers—four men impor- 
tance the American Foundation for the 
Blind; four men mat- 
ters affecting the blind general; four 
men decidedly definite ideas—four men 
who died 1958. 

The “Hindsight” manuscript for Janu- 
ary originally was have been devoted 
appraisal the year just ended— 
appraisal, that is, its accomplish- 
ments the history efforts behalf 
blind persons. obituary calen- 
dar year, however, might not attain the 
elements eulogy. “Hindsight” prefers 
eulogize its own way those men— 
four kind when came zeal and 
dedication our 

Actually, you might say that they were 
two pairs, two sets, two kind. 
The lives and works Moses Charles 
Migel and William Ziegler, Jr., were oddly 
similar—each outstanding financier- 
philanthropist-lay board leader profes- 
sional social welfare. 
Kleber and Manuel Powers also followed 
oddly similar careers. Their interests were 
engineering—and each specialized 
sound recording and reproduction. The 
shape and scope the Foundation and 
work for the blind general would 
vastly different without the influences 
the first pair. The shape and scope 
American talking book and library serv- 
ices for the blind general would 
vastly different and perhaps less success- 
ful without the contributions the other 
pair. 

terms acquaintance the field, 
the name and personality Manuel 


Hindsight 


Robert Barnett 


Powers probably was the least known 
the four. perfectionist his work, 
was man whose own imperfections were 
the least important kind. Cuban 
birth, never really got the hang the 
English language, and sure that his 
problem communicating bothered him 
great deal—a great deal more than 
did his friends. The reputation Latins 
for warmth and affection could have been 
started Manuel, and daresay con- 
tributed his bit well their reputation 
for temper. His worst imperfection was 
his health—the health that began fail 
long time ago. Who can say whether 
was his own greatest enemy working 
without sleep many nights and week-ends 
pursued for the thousandth time 
new idea for tone-arm turntable 
mechanism. Did his nervous energy drive 
him interminable labor, did the labor 
create the condition that finally claimed 
his body bit 

Manuel essentially was serious-mind- 
man. the Foundation, considered 
his inescapable duty perfect talk- 
ing book record “that would sound just 
like the reader the room with the 
listener.” was convinced that was 
attainable objective, and while did 
not have time enough life achieve 
it, his efforts that direction helped im- 
measurably make the talking book— 
whether conventional pressed record 
form embossed plastic discs—of 
quality unequalled for many years 
private industry. His official task during 
the last few years was the combined work 
technical superviser talking book 
record production and consultant the 
AFB laboratory reproducer design, and 
will long time before other tech- 
nicians will come with improvements 
that will obsolete his touch. 
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Manuel probably would like re- 
membered just much for his lighter 
moments. When came Latin dancing 
—well, just ask the cha-cha-cha set the 
Foundation about his leadership Christ- 
mas parties. 

When comes the lighter side, this 
was Kleber’s trademark. Jack was 
man who thoroughly enjoyed anecdotes 
all kinds, seemingly one those occa- 
sional men who can retain hundreds 
his mind and produce several suitable for 
any occasion without strain. Some the 
stories, course, were risqué, say. 
Jack, however, had the ability tell such 
jokes even the midst mixed com- 
pany without coarseness offense. 
easy understand how intended 
none. 

Jack could said famous among 
his numerous friends for 
among them his card tricks. was some- 
thing frustrated magician. charac- 
terize him most all, however, the 
doggonedest collector odds and ends 
ever knew. Anything that looked 
might useful some Rube Goldberg 
experiment would pried loose from 
junk pile and carted off his house. Espe- 
cially fascinating him were things like 
electric motors, pumps, old amplifiers and 
speakers, and probably anything else that 
had wires going and from it. 

may have been this trait Jack 
Kleber that made his attention become at- 
tracted the availability some years ago 
some RCA recording equipment. Be- 
fore that time, the Foundation had not 
attempted complete the entire talking 
book process its own plant, and much 
the production was done commercial 
firms the cost speed, efficiency and 
economy. Working closely with the late 
Robert Irwin, then director the 
Foundation, and with the help others, 
managed the task establishing 
complete studio-to-shipping-department 
process. The equipment secured and 
installed low cost was later super- 
seded advanced design components, 
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but was with his ingenuity that the 
fundamental plant was put into operation 
and began gain valuable experience. 

For the past few years, Jack worked 
the staff National Industries for the 
Blind. His assignment there was de- 
vote much time the production engi- 
neering required workshops employing 
blind persons the manufacture nu- 
merous kinds merchandise. such, 
became involved looms and cutting 
tables, sorting apparatus, automatic safety 
gadgets for sewing machines—and quite 
list other things. Nevertheless, 
couldn’t prevent Providence from turning 
him once again into the area sound 
recording and reproduction. This time, 
began serving behalf NIB con- 
sultant shops which produce talking 
book machines, was his conviction and 
determination perfect machine design 
that could assembled without hot sol- 
dering operations. His idea has advanced 
practical realization. 

You may have gotten the impression 
now that describing these men 
knew them, have more interest them 
people than evaluating their lives. 
have wondered often—but without con- 
clusion—why those this field are 
it, and have never failed find among 
people this field the most interesting 
personalities anywhere. Take William 
Ziegler, Jr., example. 

William Ziegler ostensibly was very 
shy man. Master large financial enter- 
prises, philanthropist unusual propor- 
tions notwithstanding liking for cold, 
hard facts, was very human indi- 
vidual. His love for sports, especially 
horses and sailing, was quite obvious. 
Perhaps not well known that 
had intense love for music, and his 
way attempted advance the arts music 
and drama without profit motivation. The 
song When Day Done, somewhat pop- 
ular the States, was imported him 
after had heard played one 
his numerous trips France. 

would say that William Ziegler loved 
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love. couldn’t stand unnecessary con- 
flict and discord—and perhaps hoped 
life achieve the harmony found 
beautiful music. president the 
Foundation, conducted its board-level 
that harmony. Coupled with the natural 
desire his colleagues pull together 
for the good the whole, Mr. Ziegler’s 
insistence upon unity before action 
probably one the basic keys the 
solidarity the Foundation program 
and finance. This man never had give 
order—you just liked working for him 
and followed his suggestion without 
thought that was obedience. 

Moses Charles Migel—although similar 
many characteristics—was differ- 
ent temperament. The Major, everyone 
knew him, believed getting right the 
heart matter and solving problem 
with direct action. Conflict did not bother 
produce something good and constructive. 
never was satisfied with achievement, 
and while cautioning the one hand that 
everything the Foundation must 
planned long-range basis, still 
would demonstrate keenly his impatience 
over tasks not yet completed. 

One day not long ago proceeded up- 
town for appointment with the Major 
—chairman the board trustees. was 
tired. the way, reflected the tre- 


“Attitudes Educators Toward Exceptional 
Children,” Norris Haring, George 
Stern and William Cruickshank. Syracuse 
University Press, 1958. 238p. 


Within the past decade, there has been 
surge interest public and profes- 
sional attitudes toward disabled people. 
Two major influences have added impor- 
tant fuel this trend. the first place, 


Research Review 


Conducted Herbert Rusalem, Ed.D. 


mendous array activities going 
and around the Foundation that required 
constant attention. wearily reflected, and 
yet began feeling some pride, about the 
reports would make the Major 
progress and accomplishment. After greet. 
ing his normally warm but business. 
like way, fixed with his hearing aid 
and strong-lens glasses was past 
ninety years old—and said: “Tell me, are 
you doing anything these days?” 

The Major’s often-noted sense humor 
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equally sure, however, that was missing 
the days dramatic activity through his 
pated—such the controversies over 
arguments over federal legislation that 
provided the base for most this coun- 
try’s services and benefits for the blind. 
The death each these four men lack 
was something personal shock. the 
was shock, too, many others. The him 
psychologically the natural time for and 
flect upon these four—men whom knew men 
only through professional this 
happy have known them. for 
work for the when the Good 
Lord dealt out the hand that our field tituc 
was hold certainly delivered four 
kind—four aces hearts. 
thes 
ploy 
still 
Hov 
there has been marked change philos- 
ophy. now generally believed that the 
reasons for segregating handicapped chil- thee 
dren and adults from the non-disabled are 
less compelling than they used be. 
fact, leaders educational thought, 
through integrating service the disabled 
with current psychological and social fect 
search, have made clear case for the 
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capacity most disabled individuals 
participate community-wide activities 
such education and employment. Sec- 
ondly, special education 
tion have taken giant steps forward. 
Through improved approaches and tech- 
niques, increasingly large proportions 
disabled children and adults are being 
prepared remain their communities 
and function effectively most areas 
living. 

increasing emphasis placed upon 
integration the disabled individual into 
his community, attention being focused 
upon the attitudinal structure that com- 
munity. Whereas progress has been made 
evolving philosophy, educational 
structure, and service 
favorable this goal, instances are re- 
peatedly recorded communities which 
lack the readiness emotionally accept 
the disabled individual and provide 
him with place its educational and 
social milieu. some cases, the student 
and the client are ready but the com- 
munity not. Theoreticians and experi- 
menters have developed literature around 
this problem. yet, their findings have 
not been translated into organized con- 
crete attempts modify community at- 
titudes broad scale. 

service the blind, vocational place- 
ment industry has embodied many 
these problems. Despite advances em- 
ployer acceptance blind workers, there 
still are numbers blind clients, appar- 
ently capable holding their own 
selected occupational situations, who are 
unemployed sheltered workshops. 
However, equally vital problem area 
has emerged from recent developments 
itinerant teaching blind children the 
public-school classes. The key 
these programs the regular class teacher. 
If, within particular school system, in- 
dividual teachers and staff groups respond 
negatively blind children, and at- 
tempts modify such attitudes are inef- 
fectual, the itinerant teaching program 
may expected face real problems. 
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Most the regular teachers whose 
ciasses blind children are placed are un- 
familiar with the special problems 
visually handicapped children. products 
the general culture, they may ex- 
pected share some the general at- 
titudes toward blindness held lay per- 
sons. 

attempt ascertain the effects 
one method modifying attitudes within 
population classroom teachers, Har- 
ing, Stern, and Cruickshank established 
design for action research. plan was 
developed through which attitudes were 
measured prior and subsequent 
educational experience. Then, through sta- 
tistical and analytical means, changes 
attitude and information were identified 
and 


THE STUDY. One hundred forty-one staff 
members four schools were registered 
for the program. These four schools 
ranged from rural city, and from sub- 
stantial special education programs 
limited ones with very few exceptional 
children. During the first and last sessions 
the experiment, the participants were 
asked complete four instruments: 
The General Information Inventory; 
The Classroom Integration Inventory; 
The Activities Index; and The Picture 
Judgment Test. 

During the last session only fifth in- 
strument was administered: the Critical 
Incident Technique. 

The heart the experiment was series 
two-hour “workshops” conducted for 
fifteen sessions each the four schools. 
These “workshops” ran from October 
May, each requiring about thirty weeks 
complete. each “workshop,” 
sultant lectured for the first hour. These 
lectures covered eight areas exception- 
ality: intellectual retardation, orthopedic 
neurological impairments, impaired 
hearing and/or speech, academic retarda- 
tion, visual impairments, superior talent 
bances, and slow learning ability. After 
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the first hour, the lecture group was 
vided into smaller groups, not exceeding 
eighteen teachers each. These smaller 
groups had hour free discussion 
under appointed leaders. addition, each 
participant was requested spend one 
half day during the study period visiting 
facility for exceptional children. 

When comparisons were made the 
results obtained from the evaluation in- 
struments administered the first and 
last sessions, the following changes were 
noted: 


The teachers from each the four schools 
increased significantly their information and 
understanding exceptional children. 

Increases information not necessarily 
effect increases acceptance the 
part teachers. 

The teachers became significantly more 
accepting exceptional children result 
the workshop experiences. 

The teachers from the two schools which 
enrolled the largest number handicapped 
children demonstrated the greatest modification 
their attitudes acceptance toward these 
children. 

The teachers did not become more realistic 
their judgments the most accurate place- 
ment exceptional children result the 
workshop. 

Changes attitudes toward exceptional 
children did not involve measurable changes 
the basic personality characteristic 
teachers. 

The responses the teachers became more 
positive, i.e., they responded with less sympathy 
rejection and more concrete procedures for 
working with exceptional children. 

The workshop did not effect positive 
sponses from the teachers with regard their 
own adjustment their adjustment their 
superiors peers. 

The teachers were able incorporate the 
increased acceptance and understanding they 
experienced from the workshop their day-to- 


day teaching relationship with 
children. 


the light these findings, the au- 
thors draw the following conclusions: 


The changes teachers’ attitudes were 
emotional level and did not render them 
more effective making decisions about the 
educational placement exceptional children. 

possible modify teachers’ attitudes 
toward exceptional children even though there 


are basic changes teachers’ 

Increased acceptance handicapped 
feelings, attitudes, and tensions were freely 
cussed. However, such group 
appear more frequently among teachers 
had had actual teaching experience with 
ceptional children. 

The most effective results modifying 
titudes occurred when the workshops 
panied actual experience with exceptional 
dren. Thus, this approach cannot used 
substitute for experience, but 
it, preferably occurring simultaneously 
teaching contacts with exceptional children, 


IMPLICATIONS. seems that any ede 
cational rehabilitation project 
attempts integrate blind children ant 
adults into setting populated 
persons must take into account the 
titudes the latter. has been estab 
lished that these attitudes may 
barriers the success the service, 
eral alternatives are suggested: 

crash program. Under this type 
program, the blind person placed 
the situation regardless the 
climate which may greet him. hoped, 
this way, that the impact the blind 
person upon the attitudes the seeing 
will sooner later make itself felt, 
ing greater acceptance. 

program seeing persons are given time 
“get used” the idea having the blind 
child adult admitted into their 
tion. educational level, teachers may 
given several months’ notice that 
blind child will enter the classroom. Dur 
ing this period, the teachers will have 
opportunity express feelings and 
make preparations for the appearance 
the blind child. 

study currently reviewed, 
plan developed through which selected 
experiences are shared the group. 
experiences are chosen the basis 
their probable effect upon attitudes. 

service the blind, have had 
relatively few instances 
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theoretical postulations, reports 
isolated experience, and sheer conjec- 
Since attitudes toward the blind are 
crucial shaping the success many 
programs, seems clear that need 
service-oriented type research and plan- 
ning. For example, experiment the 
New York City under the auspices 
social work. may add con- 
siderable depth our understanding 
the dynamics public attitudes. How- 
there also need for local and spe- 
cific research practical everyday matters 
relating public attitudes. For example, 
one can envision the outlines research 
which agency studies the 
impact its public-relations programs 
upon public acceptance blind persons 
the influence certain appeals the 
community for funds upon the readiness 
employers hire blind workers the 
attitudes community con- 
tacts made superior blind persons work- 
ing the social agencies. 

have had long-range awareness 
the importance attitudes service 
blind persons. are now accumulating 
evidence, such that presented the 
Haring, Stern, and Cruickshank study, 
that certain procedures can effective 

modifying attitudes. The way seems open 
apply the findings now hand the 
solution attitude problems our field. 


Current literature 


“The Development and Testing 
Attitude Blindness Scale,” Emory 
Cowen, Rita Underberg, and Ron- 
Verrillo. The Journal Social 
Psychology, November 1958. This study 
was done the University Rochester. 
series propositions dealing with at- 
titudes blindness were given group 
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workers with the blind, judged 
terms whether they reflected posi- 
tive negative attitude toward this dis- 
ability. Items were selected for which 
there was 100 per cent judges’ agreement 
with respect direction. The items were 
then given group tests several adult 
education classes psychology. table 
presents the final thirty-item scale which 
was worked out. Subsequent testing 
the same subjects showed significant cor- 
relations between negative attitudes 
blindness and anti-minority, anti-Negro, 
and pro-authoritarian attitudes, which was 
interpreted consistent with the view 
that the psychological position the blind 
and minority group members are similar 
some significant ways. 


The Specialized Agency: Focal Point 
Bettering Community Service. Proceed- 
ings, The Third Institute, New York Guild 
for the Jewish Blind, February 21, 1958. 
The introduction address Irving 
Friedman, secretary the Governor’s 
Committee Employment the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, which discusses 
“The Responsibility the Community 
the Handicapped Person.” Four panels 
the following topics are included: 
Working with the Family the Aged 
Client; Two Approaches the Prob- 
lem the Visually Handicapped Child 
(the segregated setting and the non- 
segregated setting); III. Diagnosis and 
Evaluation Vocational Rehabilitation; 
IV. Groupwork Integrated Setting. 


“Auditory Skills Blinded Individ- 
uals with Pilot Dogs,” John O’Neil, 
Herbert Oyer, and Donald Baker. 
Journal Speech and Hearing Research, 
September 1958. The purpose this 
study, which was supported the Ohio 
State University, was determine whether 
significant relationship existed between 
the ability blinded individuals use 
guide dog successfully and their hearing 
acuity, hearing discrimination, and sound 
localization ability. battery tests was 
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sons drawn from Pilot Dogs, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. Each person’s ratings 
the sound tests were compared with 
his relative skill the use guide 
dog. Results indicated that the subjects 
who were above-average their use 
pilot dog had better hearing than the aver- 
age and below-average groups. 


“Cooking Without Looking offers rec- 
ipes Braille,’ Esther Tipps and 
Jennie Wilmot. Journal Home 
Economics, June 1958. announcement 
and description the new braille cook- 
book Miss Tipps, foods teacher, Texas 
School for the Blind. The article lists 
some the differences cooking tech- 
niques for sighted and blind persons. 


“America’s House Braille and Talk- 
ing Books,” Blake Clark. Reader’s 
Digest, October 1958. Commemorates the 
100th anniversary the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind Louisville, 
Kentucky, and describes the varied activi- 
ties providing reading material and 


aids for the blind. 


“Your Product Can Help the Blind 
Lead More Nearly Normal Life,” 
Kelley. Sales Management, Sep- 
tember 1958. discussion the equip- 
ment listed the catalog “Aids for the 
Blind,” issued the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 


Appointments 


The appointment William McGill 
executive director the Chicago 
Lighthouse for the Blind became effective 
December 15, 1958. 

native Baltimore, Maryland, Mr. 
McGill received his B.A. degree Mary- 
ville College Maryville, Tennessee, 
where did honors work psychology. 


received his B.D. degree from 
Cormick Theological Seminary and 
had further study the University 
Chicago and Garrett Biblical Institute. 
addition pastorates Indiana, 
cago, and his present church Wheeling 
Illinois, was head resident 
Neighborhood House and program 
rector Christopher House, both 
Chicago. 

Mr. McGill has wide interest 
area social ethics. has served asa 
voluntary citizen member the Commis 
sion Human Relations, Camping 
partment the Presbytery Chicago, 
Special Committee Chicago 
Schools, and Special Committee 
Relations. His articles and writings 
been included various church 
tions, Dun’s Review and Modern Busines, 
and, addition, was editor and author, 
part, Pattern Race Relations 
Chicago, published 

member Theta Alpha Phi and 
the Wheeling Lions Club and 
Executive Board the Northwest 
urban Council, Boy Scouts America. 
Mr. McGill married and has three 


children. 


News Briefs 


new chemical factory, erected 
Enskede, near Stockholm, the Swedish 
Society for the Blind, cost three 
million kroner, reported unique 
establishment many ways. has sixty 
employees, whom one-half 
and the enterprise entirely 
ing, receiving subsidies any kind. 
The annual production 2,000 tons 
detergents for various home and industrial 
purposes, and the plant competing 
the open market the same 
other firms the business. The work 
ers belong trade union, and 
wages are guaranteed collective agree 
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ments. The office work and the transport 
raw materials and the finished prod- 
ucts handled seeing persons, while 
the sightless the major part the 
manufacture. The establishment has 
ultramodern checking and research labora- 
tory, where pupils from the nearby 
Tomteboda Institute for the Blind re- 
ceive further training for employment 
Swedish industry. Sales are managed 
special company, which the same time 
functions service enterprise for about 
1,000 blind workers, employed all over 
Sweden. The company handles its own 
import raw materials, from China, 
South America, and Africa. Among those 
present the opening was thirty-nine- 
year-old Hans Gedin, first blind member 
the Stockholm City Council. 
dent the Stockholm Society for the 
Blind and editor its magazine, 
expected attack with special energy the 
problems concerning Stockholm’s 30,000 
blind men and women. 


More than 800 colleges and univer- 
sities, including some every state, have 
indicated response questionnaire 
that they intend participate the new 
National Defense Student Loan Program 
the Office Education. The in- 
stitutions reported they would seek ap- 
proximately the full federal 
funds authorized for the loans during the 
first year, about $47.5 million. Replies 
were received from 1,077 institutions, and 
836 said they intended participate 
the program. 

The federal money would into stu- 
dent loan funds educational institutions 
from which students need financial 
assistance may borrow 
terms. Special consideration given 
students proven academic ability, par- 
ticularly those interested teaching after 
completing their college work. 

participating college university 
required contribute the Loan Fund 
one-ninth the amount loaned the 
federal government through the Office 
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Education. The colleges and universities 
will select the students who may obtain 
the loans. 

Thus far, Congress has authorized 
interim appropriation million 
initiate this program, important phase 
the National Defense Education Act 
signed into law President Eisenhower 
last September. 


The American Printing House for the 
Blind celebrated its Centennial October 
27, 1958. open house held that day, 
visitors had opportunity observe 
the operations and products the largest 
publishing house its kind the world. 
addition publishing braille and large- 
type books, the Printing House 
factures many educational aids for the 
blind, and also records and produces talk- 
ing book records. The organization the 
official textbook printery for the schools 
and classes for the blind throughout the 
United States, its territories and posses- 
sions. 


Richard Kinney was elected assistant 
director the Hadley School for the 
Blind, Winnetka, October 30, 
1958, the board trustees. Mr. Kin- 
ney, teacher the school, was also 
Hadley student for number years. 
was commended both for his work 
teacher and for his public-relations ac- 
tivities, which have helped make the 
school nationally known have 
promoted wider support from Lions Clubs. 


Throughout the week November 10, 
1958, the Maryland Workshop for the 
Blind, Baltimore, observed its fiftieth 
anniversary continuous operation. Dur- 
ing that week the general public was in- 
vited visit the shop and become ac- 
quainted with the work being done there. 

Over the fifty years its operation, the 
Workshop, addition its contract 
work for industry and government, has 
developed products and departments for 
manufacturing and marketing various 
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products its own. However, broom 
manufacturing, first begun 100 years ago 
the blind Baltimore, and mop-mak- 
ing are the basic activities the Work- 
shop. Vending stands are the largest sin- 
gle business operation the organization. 
1957 some twenty-eight stands grossed 
approximately $666,000 with net profit 
the operators $110,000. 


The President’s Award the National 
Rehabilitation Association was presented 
Congressman John Fogarty Rhode 
Island September 24, 1958. Mrs. Vivian 
Shepherd, NRA president, stated that Mr. 


Fogarty was selected recognition 


“his deep sympathy for the handicapped 
people this country and his 
intelligence, and industriousness 
moting, member Congress, the 
rehabilitation handicapped people.” 


Voyle Scurlock, director the 
lahoma Division Vocational 
tation, was elected president the 
tive Committee the Council 
Directors Vocational Rehabilitation last 
fall. Mr. Scurlock, who has long 
prominent Council and NRA affairs 
and served president NRA, succeeds 
retiring president Harry Simmons, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Classified Corner 


This department New Outlook service 
readers who wish publish notices posi- 
tions open for application well those who 
are seeking employment the field work for 
the blind or deaf-biind. No charge is made and 
will print many space will permit. The 
publishers not vouch for statements 
advertisers. 


also will print without charge miscel- 
laneous notices interest professional work- 


ers which are of a non-conurercial nature. All 
other advertising will be accepted at rates 
which are available request. 

Address correspondence to: New Ovti.oox 
FOR THE Buiinp, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Position Open: Executive director, Youngs- 
town Society for the Blind, begin soon 
possible. Preference will given persons 
having experience and academic preparation 
most keeping with multi-service community 
organization for the blind. Major services the 
organization include prevention blindness, so- 
cial casework and special services, educational- 
recreational and employment programming. Sal- 
ary: $5,500. Write Robert Langford, 640 Sher- 
wood Ave., Youngstown 11, Ohio; telephone 
STerling 2-9606. Additional information re- 


Open: Caseworker, graduate accredited 
school social work. Unusually interesting 
opportunity multiple-service agency serving 
adult blind persons metropolitan Cleveland 
area. Board and administration support high- 
est professional standards. Excellent personnel 
practices, medical and psychiatric consultants 
staff. Agency field work training center 
for graduate school social work. Salary 
range $4620-$6240. Write Director, Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind, 1958 93rd St., 
Cleveland Ohio. 


Open: Itinerant teacher serve 
consultant legally blind children new 
program Hartford public schools. Write 
Ellis Tooker, Director Guidance and 
Pupil Adjustment, Hartford Board Educa- 
tion, 249 High St., Hartford Conn. 


Open: Partially sighted social worker, 
preferably graduate accredited school social 
work. College graduate with experience and 
some social service background might con- 
sidered. Write Ethel Heeren, Director Profes- 
sional Services, Chicago Lighthouse for the 
Blind, 1850 West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


Position WANTED: Vocational prevocational 
counseling, placement work, stand trainer 
supervisor concessions. Twelve years’ 
ence all these fields, plus some public rela- 
tions experience. B.A., major social welfare. 
Write Carlos Gattis, Township Rd., Rte. Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 


Position Registered nurse, 48, B.A, 
degree, postgraduate workshop with deaf 
dren, volunteer work with preschool blind 
children. Desire position nurse 
assistant instructor blind-deaf school warm 
climate. Write Miss Edith Freeman, 2007 Ala 
Wai, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


APPLICATIONS OPEN: For campers Seeing 
Hand Camp for week August 16, 1959. Out- 
of-state friends welcome. For information 
tact Miss Ethel Clare Elikan, Executive Director, 
Seeing Hand Association, 737 Market St., Wheel- 
ing, Va. 
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